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APRIL  FOOLS.  I  All  men,  it  is  said,  have  a  tinge  of  the  fool  in  them  ;  and 

There  is  no  great  harm  in  being  an  April  Fool.  As  traces  of  the  peculiar  vein  we  have  described,  of  folly,  may 
a  great  poet  may  publish  one  indifferent  work,  or  as  the  traced  in  men  whom  we  venerate  too  highly  to  mention 
most  demure  of  mankind  may  unawares  take  a  glass  too  company.  15ut  where  the  disease  quite  “overcrows 

much,  so  the  most  rigid  observer  of  what  Colonel  Bath  the  spirits”  of  the  patient,  the  eflucts  are  most  melancholy, 
terms  “  the  immortal  dignity  of  man,”  may,  without  any  affects,  according  to  his  temperament,  a  proud  misan- 

blot  on  his  scutcheon,  trip  or  stumble  in  his  Spanish  '  thropical  disdain  of  the  whole  human  race,  or  pl.ays  the  part 
boots  on  the  First  of  April.  Indeed  there  is  much  bowed  and  broken  reed.  One  striking  feature  ot  his 

reason  to  doubt  both  the  head  and  heart  of  the  man  hallucination,  is  a  persuasion  that  he  is  alone  and  con- 
who  escapes  that  day  without  a  buffet.  What  an  un-  i  cealing  himself  from  all  mankind,  at  the  very  moment 
social  animal  is  he  who  can  remain  stiffly  and  anxiously  I  that  he  is  thrusting  himself  in  every  one’s  way,  seizing 
on  his  guard  through  such  a  long  exhilarating  festival!—  innocent  bystanders  by  the  button,  and  recounting,  in 
for  in  “  wit-combats,”  as  in  fencing,  one  can  scarcely  voluble  and  impassioned  language,  the  story  of  his  raal- 
make  a  thrust  without  exposing  an  opening  in  return,  treatment.  His  language  is  strange  and  incoherent  :  he 
He  has  in  him  a  spice,  of  that  same  timid  selfishness  ,  speaks  of  “  Lnvy  wriggling  into  serpent  smiles/’  of 
winch  buried  the  talent  in  the  ground.  He  never  can  i  hiring  a  serpent  to  sound  his  rattle,  ’  of  “  ciitnis 

love — for  instead  of  plunging  over  head  and  ears  into  the  I  boasting  ugly  faces,  and  thinking  bis  beauty  a  personal 

passion,  like  an  honest  and  foolish  man,  be  would  stand  I  satire,”  and  employs  other  delicate  and  choice  expi  cs  • 
watching  foi\approaches  on  the  lady’s  part,  lest  he  should  sions,  compared  with  which,  poor  Belvidera’s  “  seas  ot 
compromise  his  dignity  by  incurring  a  refusal.  ships  of  amber,”  are  tame  and  commouplata?. 

Our  love  and  esteem  for  the  April  fool  does  not,  bow-  !  Next  in  importance  to  this  subdivision  of  the  class  of 

ever,  extend  itself  to  the  whole  genus  fool  Indeed,  we  j  present  under  consideration,  are  artists  of  a  cer- 

imagine  naturalists  labour  under  a  mist.ake,  when  they  ^  calibre.  They  expose  their  works  at  exhibitions, 

suppose  that  the  species  we  have  named  belongs  to  the  |  emulation  of  the  old  Grecian,  who  hung  up  his  work 

genus  of  the  same  denomination.  It  is  now  pretty  gene-  1  public,  requesting  every  beholder  to  note  its  beautii* 

rally  acknowledged  that  the  “  river  horse”  stands  not  in  I  defects.  Such  are  their  professions — hut,  in  truth, 
the  most  distant  degi-ee  of  relationship  to  the  land  animal  ‘  it  is  only  the  beauties  they  wish  to  have  noted.  The 
we  call  the  horse  ;  and  that  the  “  wild  man  of  the  woods”  moment  a  fault  is  hinted,  the  delicate  equilibrium  of  their 
is  no  nearer  a  cousin  to  humanity  than  any  of  his  fellow  i  understanding  is  overthrown.  W  ith  a  subtle  and  per- 
monkeys.  In  short,  as  a  philosopher  of  some  standing  verted  ingenuity,  they  set  themselves  to  discover  the 
and  repute  has  observ’^ed,  “  there  is  no  judging  of  a  man  by  |  source  of  the  critic’s  ill-will  to  themselves,  never  reflect- 
his  name.”  For  this  reason,  and  in  virtue  of  a  marked  !  ing  that  it  is  ten  chances  to  one  that  he  knows  nothing 
generic  difference,  which  we  now  proceed  to  point  out,  '  uhout  them — or  that  what  little  he  does  know  may  be  in 
we  propose  that  April  fools  (by  whatever  name  they  !  their  favour.  You  may  know  this  class,  single  or  in 
shall  still  continue  to  be  known)  no  longer  be  considered  I  gi’oups,  by  their  deportment.  W  hen  alone  with  you*  they 
fts  iu  any  ways  appertaining  to  the  great  body  of  man-  are  generally  chivalrous — wish  that  they  knew  the  fellow, 
kind,  generally  known  by  the  simple  designation — fool.  that  they  might  kick,  or  horsewhip,  or  pistol  him — or 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  the  most  prominent  hint  that,  even  in  his  own  department,  tliey  may  give 
characteristic  of  the  April  Fool  is  a  generous  unwariness,  him  a  Roland  for  his  Oliver.  In  public  you  may  fre- 
He  may  he  soft,  loutish,  and  credulous,  or  he  may  be  quently  find  a  knot-  of  them  gathered  round  a  picture 
brilliant,  hasty,  and  confident— but  he  is  exposed  to  the  '  which  has  chanced  to  meet  the  public  applause,  running 
trap, into  which  he  falls  by  his  confiding  nature.  W"e  it  down  with  all  the  busy,  eager,  chattering  malignity  of 
inay  laugh  at  him,  but  we  like  him  still.  Y’our  true  ^  monkeys  tearing  a  cloak. 

fool— your  fool  of  all  seasons — is  .a  very  different,  and  ■  The  managerial  folly  is  akin  to  the  two  kinds  above 
rather  a  repulsive  sort  of  personage.  !  enumerated,  and  springs  from  the  same  source.  It 

There  is  a  class  of  fools  with  which  we,  in  our  critical  '  attacks  managers  of  patent,  and  sometimes  of  minor 
capacity,  are  frequently  brought  in  contact.  Prominent  theatres.  Its  effects  are  various.  In  one  instance  we  have 
among  its  constituents  are  your  bardlings— vour  raw  •  known  it  lead  a  hulking  giant  to  belabour  with  a  stout 
unfledged  would-be  songsters.  Most  men  are  some  time  I  cudgel  a  poor  devil  half  his  size,  and  this  he  called — 
brother 'smitten  with  a  desire  to  write  verse,  and  young  .  “  giving  vent  to  his  outraged  feelings.”  In  another  its 
«»en  of  secluded  habits,  are  not  iinfrequently  induced  to  !  workings  were  more  pacific — he  only  insisted  upon  read- 
f^mmit  the  greater  folly  of  printing  their  effusions,  ing  the  offensive  articles  to  all  his  friends,  and  asking 
Jhey  have  felt  great  pleasure  in  writing,  and  never  them,  in  lacrymose  accents,  “  whether  they  had  ever 
^bt  that  others  will  feel  as  great  pleasure  in  reading,  known  so  persecuted  a  man  ?”  A  third  heat  his  tailor* 
of  the  world,  laughing  at  their  consequential  ;  and  then  rushed  into  the  street,  crying,  he  was  pursued 
^  hursts  most  unexpectedly  upon  their  startled  ears,  by  the  “  literary  stilettoes  of  anonymous  assassins.” 

read  over  what  they  have  published — see  nothing  But  looking  into  the  more  imhlic  walks  of  life,  w  e 
w  laugh  at  in  it — and  immediately  take  it  into  their  find  there,  too^<  f(»ols  swarming  in  all  directions — “  mot- 
^ads  that  some  grand  conspiracy  has  been  organized  to  l  ley’s  your  only  u'ear.” 

Pi^vent  the  rising  of  young  genius.  ’  Not  the  worst,  though  certainly  the  most  teazing,  is 
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the  Patronising  Fool.  This  is  a  kind  of  being  who,  like 
the  objects  of  supernatural  vengeance  in  the  fairy  tales, 
are  alfvayi  sure  to  effect  the  contrary  of  what  they  wish. 
They  reverse  the  operation  of  Midas,  and  turn  gold  into 
lead  by  their  touch.  They  seek  to  interest  you  in  the 
tortunes  of  a  protege — deserving  or  not,  it  is  all  the  same 

to  them _ and  by  dint  of  their  incessant  and  reiterated 

appeals,  their  urgency  in  season  and  out  of  season,  they 

manage  to  disgust  you  with  him.  Mrs  -  is  the 

widow  of  a  yellow  East  Indian,  the  happy  parent  of  a  son 
and  daughter,  the  living  images  of  the  dear  deceased,  and 

a  professed  patroniser.  For  a  month  previous  to  Y - ’s 

farewell  concert,  it  was  not  safe  to  go  near  her.  One 
day  we  had  the  misfortune  to  drop  in.  “  Are  you  going 
to  Y— — — *8  concert  ?’*  sounded  in  our  ears,  before  she 
condescended  to  enquire  how  we  were.  We  introduced 
the  topic  of  her  lamented  better  half,  which  generally 
excludes  all  others,  but  on  this  occasion  it  only  reminded 
her  that  he  was  a  prodigious  admirer  of  Y - ’s  per¬ 
formance.  We  enquired  for  Miss  - ,  and  were  told 

that  she  had  of  late  made  rapid  progress  on  the  harp 

under  Miss  Y - *s  tuition.  We  alluded  to  a  party  at 

— — — ’s  the  preceding  evening,  which  we  had  been  unable 
to  join,  and  were  informed  that  we  had  missed  a  high 

treat.  “  Mrs  Y -  was  there,  and  a  very  sensible, 

well-informed  woman  she  is.”  Wespokeof  the  compara¬ 
tive  merits  of  Edinburgh  and  London  street-coaches,  and 
learned,  d  propos  of  the  George  Street  stand,  that  our  fair 
friend  had  lately  met  Miss  Y - coming  out  of  the  As¬ 

sembly  Rooms,  where  she  had  been  lending  her  aid  at  some 
concert*  We  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  change  the 
conversation,  by  asking  the  lady  if  we  might  hope  to  meet 

her  at - ’s  great  turn-out  on  Friday  evening,  but  were 

interrupted  by  a  horror-shout — “  Surely  they  will  not 

have  a  party  on  the  night  of  Y - ’s  concert — they  who 

are  such  enthusiastic  admirers.”  She  had  scarcely  spoken 
when  the  door  opened,  and  young  master  entered ;  he 
had  just  been  receiving  his  daily  lesson  on  the  violin  from 
Y— — .  It  was  too  much — we  bowed  abruptly  and  re¬ 
tired;  but  we  had  not  reached  the  foot  of  the  stair,  when 
we  heard  the  voice  of  our  tormentor  overhead,  exhorting 
us  in  her  shrillest  tones  “  to  be  sure  and  remember  to 
go  to  Y - ’s  concert  on  Friday.” 

In  the  glad  sunshine  of  one  of  changing  April’s  bright¬ 
est  days,  have  we  unhooded  our  falcon,  and  flung  her 
from  our  wrist.  She  shall  soar  with  fearless  wing  till  | 
lost  in  the  clear  blue,  and  shall  pounce  unchecked  upon  | 
the  proudest  quarry. 

It  is  no  new  thing  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  that 
nations  have  cast  out  those  who  exercised  sovereign  autho¬ 
rity  over  them*  At  times  have  they  again  sought  to  what 
they  have  rejected — in  some  cases  the  power  passed  away 
for  ever*  It  is  not  for  us  to  read  the  future,  to  pretend 
to  discover,  in  the  signs  of  the  times,  whether  an  old 
dynasty  have  passed  away  from  the  hearts  and  the  minds 
of  a  nation ;  whether  the  opinion  of  their  power — and 
opinion  alone  it  is  that  upholds  powers  and  dominions — 
be  obliterated.  We  will  not  take  upon  us  to  determine 
whether  the  time  be  arrived  when  all  attempts  to  excite 
a  counter-revolution  may  disturb  the  police  of  a  country, 
or  bring  a  few  deluded  men  to  the  scaffold,  but  cannot 
restore  to  its  ascendency  a  name  which  has  been  blotted 
from  the  book  of  kings,  as  assuredly  as  that  of  Stewart. 
But  this  we  will  say,  that  in  the  hour  of  adversity, 
whether  hoping  or  hopeless,  truly  great  raonarchs  have  1 
ever  conformed  to  the  manners  of  a  private  station.  The  j 
kingly  mind  affects  the  royal  office,  because  it  feels  itself  ; 
happy  in  grappling  with  the  arduous  task.  But  there  are  i 
minds  whose  delight  is  in  the  forms  and  ceremonies  which 
keep  them  apart  from  others — who  like  the  theatrical  * 
pageant,  not  the  duties  of  the  monarch.  To  such  we 
could  permit  with  pity  the  folly  of  aping  former  state  in 
a  private  abode  and  a  foreign  land,  without  one  subject ; 
but  when  a  nation’s  peace  is  to  be  sacriticed  to  its  gratih-  | 
cation,  we  expose  it  in  all  its  imbecility  to  the  woi’ld.  i 


I  Enough  for  the  present  of  this  moral  dissection.  Were 
I  we  to  proceed,  the  task  might  become  as  unpleasing  as  if 
j  really  performed  in  Surgeons’  Squire.  Enough  that  we 
I  have  shown  that  folly— real  genuine  folly — is  selfishness. 

1  Under  whatever  feelings  disguised,  even  to  the  wayward 
heart  itself— devotion  to  art  or  literature — generous  am- 
bition— or  benevolence — its  end  and  aim  is  self-gi^atifica- 
tion.  We  have  thus  established  a  distinction  between 
fools  positive,  and  our  merry  April  fools,  upon  whom  the 
title  has  been  so  unjustly  bestowed, 
j  How  different  the  character  of  him  who  has  been  un¬ 
suspectingly  dispatched  to  purchase  a  pennyworth  of  inkle 
!  or  to  carry  a  letter  which  contains  nothing  more  than  an 
injunction  to  forward  him  on  his  journey,  or  to  see  the 
lions  of  the  Tower  washed,  that  is,  to  get  himself  drench¬ 
ed  with  water  from  the  united  splashings  of  all  the  boat¬ 
men  and  scullers  at  Tower  Stairs.  He  may  look  foolish 
and  be  laughed  at  to-day,  but  to-morrow  he  holds  his 
head  erect,  as  if  nothing  had  happened  ;  and  he  will  pav 
his  persecutors  in  their  own  coin  when  the  day  comes 
round  again. 

We  have  known  much  good  done  by  this  April-foolin?. 
A  gentleman  of  our  acquaintance,  whom  we  shall  call 
John,  had  long  indulged,  what  is  elegantly  termed,  a 
sneaking  kindness  for  a  lady,  to  whom  we  shall  give  the 
name  Sarah.  Of  course  nobody  is  entitled  to  know  how 
she  felt.  It  was  amusing  enough  to  see  him  in  her  com¬ 
pany.  He  w'as  often  enough  in  the  house  ^vhere  she  lived, 
but  we  are  not  aware  that  his  visits  were  ever  paid  to 
her.  If  she  did  not  make  her  apj)earance,  he  never  dared 
to  ask  for  her.  When  she  was  present,  he  generally 
addressed  his  discourse  to  another  person.  But  somehow 
or  other  he  was  seldom  long  in  a  room  where  she  was, 
without  getting  close  to  her.  He  did  not  even  then  say 
much  to  her,  and  his  maimer  was  constrained.  Still  he 
felt  a  pleasure  in  her  proximity — a  quiet  tremulous  de¬ 
light.  We  know  not  whether  some  mischievous  wag  had 
discovered  his  secret  feeling,  of  the  full  power  of  which  he 
was  himself  scarcely  aware,  but  one  first  of  April  he 
received  a  note,  bearing  to  come  from  Sarah,  and  request¬ 
ing  him  to  discharge  some  slight  commission  for  her. 
The  eager  joy  with  which  he  obeyed,  we  need  not  tell; 
nor  the  mixed  feeling  of  jaunty  boldness  and  sheepishness 
with  which,  when  the  servant  opened  to  his  ring,  he,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  enquired  if  She  were  at  home. 
We  could  never  yet  prevail  upon  either  of  the  parties  to  tell 
what  passed  at  their  interview ;  but  W’e  know  that  the 
“  Tom  of  Coventry”  who  sent  the  letter,  found  them, 
when  he  peeped  in,  sitting  side  by  side  on  a  sofa,  with  a 
tremulous  light  in  their  eyes,  and  a  scarce  perceptible 
flush  on  cither  countenance.  In  the  course  of  a  fe^v 
months  they  Avere  man  and  wife. 

We  have  now  discharged  our  conscience,  by  pleading 
at  great  length  the  cause  of  a  much  misrepresented  class 
of  his  majesty’s  liege  subjects.  We  intend,  as  soon  Jis  we 
come  into  Parliament — an  honour  we  have  some  hopes 
of  attaining,  as  soon  as  the  Goosedubs  are  entitled  to  re¬ 
turn  a  member — to  bring  in  a  bill  for  their  emancipation. 
In  the  meantime,  we  do  what  is  in  our  power  to  elevate 
them  to  their  proper  rank  in  society,  thus : — 

TO  THE  APRIL  FOOLS 
OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOMS 
OF  GREAT  BRITAIN,  IRELAND, 

AND  THE  ISLE  OF  MAN, 

THIS  eXXV  NUMBER 

OF  THE  EDINBURGH  LITERARY  JOURNAL, 

IS, 

IN  ALL  HUMILITY,  DEDICATED 
BY 

A  BROTHER  IN  AFFLICTION. 
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The  Iliad  of  Homers  translated  by  William  Sotheby. 
Two  Volumes.  8vo.  Pp.  401,  4^5.  London.  Mur¬ 
ray.  1831. 

Poetry,  the  natural  overflowing  of  the  human  mind, 
is  the  birth  of  all  ages ;  but,  like  every  other  plant,  she  is 
modified  by  the  soil  from  which  she  springs.  Passion, 
imagination,  reason,  have  been  the  same  through  all  ge¬ 
nerations,  and  their  productions  have  a  necessai’y  resem¬ 
blance,  but  their  features  are  modified  by  the  peculiar 
relations  of  society,  theories  of  science  and  morals,  which 
have  formed  the  characters  of  men.  In  the  early  stages 
of  society,  we  find  poetry  chiefly  busied  with  the  appear¬ 
ances  of  external  nature — its  moral  reflections  are  brief, 
terse,  and  superficial — its  meditations  rather  suggestions 
than  trains  of  thought.  In  our  days,  on  the  contrary, 
the  metaphysical  has  gained  the  ascendency  over  the  ma¬ 
terial.  Narrative  and  description  are  mere  pegs  to  hang 
long  and  intricate  speculative  discussions  upon.  The 
staple  material  of  poetry  is  reflection,  elevated  by  devo¬ 
tional,  or  glowing  with  amatory  feeling.  It  wants  the 
substantial  character  of  the  olden  time.  It  is  a  kind  of 
gas  of  paradise,  the  presence  of  which  can  only  be  detect¬ 
ed  by  the  effect  it  produces  upon  the  person  to  whom  it 
is  administered.  We  do  not  say  this  as  holding  lightly  the 
genius  of  modern  poetry,  or  wishing  its  nature  altered. 
As  lofty  and  sustained  flights  have  been  taken  in  our  day 
as  in  the  best  of  bygone  ages — and  the  external  form  of 
song  must  be  determined  by  the  character  of  the  age  in  j 
which  it  is  uttered.  Our  poets  are  what  the  eternal  ne-  ! 
cessity  has  made  them. 

We  suspect  that  it  requires  a  mind  of  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  powers  and  cultivation,  to  project  itself  so  far  out 
of  its  ordinary  routine  of  thought  and  feeling,  as  to  enter 
into  the  beauties  of  the  poetry  of  another  age  ;  and  we 
have  no  expectation  that  classical  literature  will  ever  be¬ 
come  popular.  It  is,  howev^er,  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  national  taste,  that  the  country  should  be  thickly  sown  i 
with  those  whose  minds  have  drunk  deeply  of  its  hues  I 
and  forms.  And  it  is  on  this  account  that  we  adhere  to 
the  old  system  of  initiating  boys  into  the  classics,  by  a  I 
long  course  of  study.  There  is  truth  in  Rousseau’s  re¬ 
mark,  that  with  boys  the  great  object  is  to  lose  time,  as  far 
as  regards  their  initiation  into  the  practical  and  mechanical 
drudgery  of  life.  Nothing  more  debases  the  mind  than  to 
fill  it  with  technical  and  mechanical  knowledge,  before  it  [ 
haslearned  that  it  contains  within  itself  higher  sources  of 
delight,  and  worthier  subjects  of  study.  The  time  du¬ 
ring  which  we  would  leave  the  soul  to  ripen  into  this 
conviction,  cannot  be  better  spent  than  in  mastering  the 
classical  languages.  Our  own  and  contemporary  litera- 
ture,  young  men  master  as  an  amusement.  But  the 
I  dead  languages,  whatever  modern  quacks  may  say,  can¬ 
not  be  acquired  by  a  short  road — we  must  insinuate 
**do  them  by  years  of  continuous  application, 
he  words,  the  construction,  the  outward  body  of  the 
^nguages,  may  be  picked  up  in  a  very  short  time,  but  to 
comprehend  the  fine  spirit  within  them  is  only  given  to 
enduring  labour. 

e  have  no  great  opinion  of  translations.  The  exe- 
I  cution  of  them  is  an  elegant  amusement  for  men  of  more 
than  genius.  They  are  useful  always  to  allure 
wl.  originals.  That  is  all.  We  know  that 

i  •  ton  hinaself  has  not  disdained  to  translate  fnigments 
f  tr  1  original  mind  could  task  himself  to 

ter”^  ^  whole  work.  Pope  eluded  the  trouble  dex-  ; 

1'  Od^’^^  ^  paraphrasing  the  Iliad,  and  committing  the 

poets,  to  whose  work  he  gave 

;  ^he^finishing  hand. 

Soth^K  that  w^e  were  coming  to  Homer  and  ^ 

trans^  t**  ^^spect  that  one  half  of  the  pleasure  a  good  ; 

^hoii/  Si'’c,  is  lost  by  the  unlettered  reader,  for  i 

it  is  designed— the  pleasure  of  feeling  its  feli¬ 


citous  execution.  It  is  like  tasting  a  delicate  reliah  to 
run  over  the  works  of  an  old  favourite,  enjoying  a  dex¬ 
terous  transfusion  of  them  into  our  own  tongue,  or  in¬ 
creasing  our  sense  of  their  beauty  by  contrasting  them 
with  a  failure — as  we  feel  more  sensibly  the  elegant, 
contour  of  a  statue,  or  the  graceful  arrangenaent  of  a 
picture,  when  seen  side  by  side  with  a  bungling  copy. 

We  confess  that  instead  of  setting  ourselves  con¬ 
scientiously  to  read  through  Sotheby,  we  have  dipped  in 
here  and  there  at  random,  comparing  him  now  with  the 
original,  and  now  with  Pope — sometimes  with  both. 
We  have  managed  to  spend  in  this  manner  a  very  agreeable 
forenoon ;  and  although  we  do  hot  feel  ourselves  entitled 
to  pronounce  a  formal  sentence  on  the  book,  after  such  a 
desultory  examination,  we  can  help  the  reader  onwards 
to  ail  opinion  by  repeating,  as  a  chemist  would  say,  the 
experiment  in  his  presence. 

Sotheby  has  come  to  the  task,  armed  with  a  knowledge 
of  all  the  previous  .attempts  to  render  Homer  in  English, 
and  of  all  the  criticisms  that  have  been  uttered  upon  them. 
He  has  also  an  elegant  mind  of  his  own,  and  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  original.  He  has,  in  consequence,  been 
able  to  avoid  many  errors  of  his  predecessors,  and  to  give 
us,  on  the  whole,  a  faithful  translation.  What  deficien¬ 
cies  his  work  has,  are  owing  solely  to  his  want  of — some- 
j  thing  Ayhich,  had  he  possessed,  he  could  never  have  tied 
[  himself  down  to  the  undertaking — original  genius.  Now, 
the  gentle  reader  must  not '  take  this  as  the  enunciation 
of  an  ex-catlmlra  opinion,  but  must  understand  that  we 
are  treading  at  present  in  the  steps  of  those  princes  of 
infallible  reasoners,  the  mathematicians,  and  reversing 
the  order  of  nature,  logic,  and  reason,  by  placing  the 
conclusion  first,  and  the  proof  afterwards. 

The  extreme  simplicity  of  Homer’s  style  renders  it 
difficult  to  translate  him  into  English,  without  making 
him  appear  bald  and  meagre.  In  the  Greek,  every  word 
has  its  idea,  and  presents  it  graphically ;  in  English, 
there  arc  either  epithets  necessaiy  to  give  the  exact  shade 
of  meaning,  or  to  gratify  our  spoiled  ears.  Besides,  our 
language  w’ants  the  grand  roll  of  the  Greek,  and  what 
sounds  very  grand  in  it,  sounds  uniformly  very  poor  in 
a  literal  version.  Mr  Sotheby  has  been  seduced  by  this 
circumstance  into  a  frequent  use  of  expletives.  It  saves 
the  verse  from  halting  for  it,  but  spoils  the  likeness  to 
Homer.  Here  is  an  example.  Homer  says.  Book  11. 
line  182; 

0  Ss  %vnr^x,i  otcx 

BU  ^5  UTTO  Si  ^dXV  tJ|V  5  \x.l»^k7(n 

This  Sotheby  expands  into 

‘‘  Ulysses  heard  her  voice,  the  goddess  knew, 

Cast  his  loose  mantle  off,  and  onward  flew. 

H  is  herald,  as  in  haste  the  warrior  past, 

Caught  up  the  flowing  mantle  backward  cast ! 

H  is  faithful  herald,  who  attendant  came. 

And  traced  from  Ithaca  his  path  of  fame.** 


Homer  simply  says,  “  he  threw  off  his  mantle  :  En- 
rybates  the  Ithacan,  his  herald,  who  followed  him,  took  * 
it  up  but  his  translator  interrupts  the  rapid  narrative 
to  pay  a  compliment  to  the  herald. 

It  is,  however,  but  justice  to  Sotheby  to  say,  that  he  * 
is  as  superior  to  Pope  in  fidelity  as  he  is  inferior  to  him 
in  energy  and  eloquent  versification.  The  much-canvassed 
conclusion  of  the  eighth  book  brings  the  question  of  thelf 
comiiarative  merits  to  a  fair  test.  Homer  says. 


ol  Si, 

EYocto  Trxvvv^ioi  Si  KotUr^  TroXXd* 

'H;  d  oT  £y  uo’T^x  ^xuviiv  o-gAifVUv 

U^lTf^iTTiXy  CTl  T  sVAETO 

r  i^cevov  Tfocjxi  (TKOTCicci,  xxi  TC^dong  ^ 

S*  vTriffdyti 
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niyrx  T*  iTiireci  yiyfih  Ss  r%  Tnofiif 

Xiardif  fit7fiyv  ‘Eeiv^cto 

ypi$tf  Mto9r^¥  ^xinr^  lA<o^< 

XiAi*  5{*  h  9rfJ/^  Tcv^ci  K(iUro\  Je  Uctcru 
B»4C6to  TrifTnxcfrot,  aiXcc^  Trv^og  cci$cf4>iv6to, 

ii  Xf7  MVKOf  l^iTTVOfAiyOi  XOti  oXV^CCq, 

*Erretirtg  Trxf*  op^tcr^tVy  lyfi^o¥ov  iS 

Which  Sotheby  thus  renders  : 

But  Troy  elate,  in  orderly  array, 

All  ni^ht  around  her  numerous  watch-fires  lay,— 

As  when  the  stars,  at  night's  illumiird  noon. 

Beam  in  their  brightness  round  the  full-orb'd  moon, 
When  sleeps  the  wind,  and  every  mountain  height, 
Rock,  and  hoar  cliff,  shine  tow’ring  up  in  light. 

Then  gleam  the  vales,  and  ether,  widely  riv'n, 

Expands  to  other  stars  another  heav’n, 

'  While  the  lone  shepherd,  watchful  of  his  fold, 

Liooks  wond'ring  up,  and  gladdens  to  behold— 

Not  less  the  fires,  that  thro*  the  nightly  hours 
^read  war’s  whole  scene  before  Troy’s  guarded  tow’rs, 
Piung  o’er  the  distant  fleet  a  shadowy  gleam. 

And  quivering  play’d  on  Xanthus’  silver  stream, 

A  thousand  fires :  and  each  with  separate  blaze, 

•  O’er  fifty  warriors  cast  the  undying  rays, 

.  Where  their  proud  coursers,  saturate  with  corn. 

Stood  at  their  cars,  and  snufTd  the  coming  morn.” 

And  Pope: 

The  troops  exulting  sat  in  order  round. 

And  beaming  fires  illumin’d  all  the  ground, 

*.  As  when  the  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  night ! 

•  O’er  heav’n’s  clear  azure  spreads  her  sacred  light, 

,  When  not  a  breath  disturbs  the  deep  serene. 

And  not  a  cloud  o’ercasts  the  solemn  scene  ; 

Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll. 

And  stars  'unnumber’d  gild  the  glowing  pole. 

O’er  the  dark  trees  a  yellower  verdure  shed, 

.  And  tipt  with  silver  ev’ry  mountain’s  head ; 

Then  shine  the  vales,  the  rocks  in  prospect  rise, 

A  flood  of  glory  bursts  from  all  the  skies : 

The  conscious  swains,  rejoicing  in  the  sight. 

Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  bless  the  useful  light. 

So  many  flames  before  proud  I  lion  blaze, 

‘  And  lighten  glimm’ring  Xanthus  with  their  rays : 

The  long  reflection  of  the  distant  fires 
;  Gleam  on. the  walls,  and  tremble  on  the  spires. 

A  thousand  piles  the  dusky  horrors  gild. 

And  shoot  a  shady  lustre  o’er  the  field. 

Full  fifty  guards  each  flaming  pile  attend. 

Whose  number’d  arms,  by  fits,  thick  flashes  send. 

Loud  neigh  the  coursers  o’er  their  heaps  of  corn. 

And  ardent  warriors  wait  the  rising  morn.” 

The  faults  of  Pope’s  version  have  been  often  enough 
dwelt  upon.  '  Sotheby’s  gives  pretty  correctly  the  tenor 
and  feeling  of  the  passage,  although  several  of  the  indivi¬ 
dual  images  are  mutilated. 

One  great  fault  of  Sotheby’s  version  is  his  use  of  strained 
abstractions  most  foreign  to  the  genius  of  Homer.  Thus, 
in  the  tiipile  of  the  bees,  he  tells  us  that 

—  the  bees*  dense  nations  rise  and  rise 
From  the  cleft  rock,  and  cloud  with  life  the  skies,** 

In  the  thirteenth  book,  he  says  of  Hector’s  shield, 

that  it 

Flashed  the  wide  splendour  which  illumed  the  field," 

Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  he  violates,  in  his  an¬ 
xiety  to  be  faithful,  the  structure  of  the  English  language. 
Is  not  this  awkward  ? — 

The  while  nine  loud-voiced  heralds  forced  their  way. 
Warn’d  them  to  silence^  and  their  kings  obey," 

Or  is  he  intelligible  where  he  represents  Pallas  silen¬ 
cing  the  storm  ?— 

“  That  all,  throughout  the  host,  distinctly  heard. 

Might  weigh  the  wisdom  of  Ulysses*  word" 

Nor  does  Homer  ever  use  such  an  involved  and  unpic- 
turetque  metaphor  as  to  advise  his  chiefs  to 

PfUKiper  the  steed  to  turn  to  flight  the  field*** 


It  would  be  unfair  to  Mr  Sotheby  to  point  out  ouly 
his  defects.  His  picture  of  the  descent  of  Apollo  is 
happy : 

“  The  arrows  rattling  round  his  viewless  flight, 
Clang’d  as  the  god  descended  dark  as  night.” 

Many  passages  might  be  cited  which  he  has  rendered 
with  equal  success.  But,  on  the  whole,  he  gives  us  no 
idea  of  Homer.  We  suspect  this  can  only  be  done  for  the 
English  reader  in  the  manner  that  Rose  has  given  us  the 
Orl.Tndo  Inamorato— by  a  mixture  of  prose  narrative  and 
poetical  versions  of  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most  cha¬ 
racteristic  passages.  Who  will  make  the  attempt  ? 


Destiny;  or,  the  Chief*  s  Daughter,  By  the  Author  of 

“  Marriage”  and  “  The  Inheritance.”  In  three  vo¬ 
lumes.  Edinburgh:  Robert  Cadell.  London:  Whit¬ 
taker  and  Co.  1831. 

We  regard  the  author  of  these  volumes  as  standing, 
among  living  female  writers,  second  only  to  Joanna 
Baillie.  She  has  a  grasp  of  life  and  its  concerns,  a  power 
of  appreciating  and  describing  character,  a  varietv  and 
reach  in  her  genius,  and  above  all,  a  knowledge  of  that 
Avherein  human  dignity  truly  consists,  shared  with  her 
only  by  the  illustrious  woman  >ve  have  named.  Thev 
differ  in  kind— Joanna  is  more  masculine  and  powerful, 
Miss  Fender  more  gentle  and  feminine ;  perhaps  also  in 
degree — the  former  throws  herself  more  boldly  upon  the 
first  elements  of  nature,  the  latter  clings  more  fondly  and 
timidly  to  approved  rules  and  customs.  But  in  this  they 
are  alike  ;  that  their  works  are  elaborated  from  the  recesses 
of  their  own  reflection,  feeling,  and  experience.  You  feel, 
while  you  read  them,  that  the  materials  have  existed 
before  they  were  clothed  in  words  j  that  the  authors  have 
written  because  they  had  something  to  say.  In  reading 
the  most  powerful  of  the  rest  of  our  lady-birds,  you  can¬ 
not  help  feeling  as  if  they  had  begun  to  write  before  they 
began  to  think,  and  that  after  they  had  by  long  practice 
attained  the  power  of  turning  melodious  couplets  and 
periods,  thought  was  by  God’s  grace  added  unto  them. 

“  Destiny”  (although  we  confess  we  cannot  exactly  see 
why  it  should  be  so  called)  is  worthy  of  the  author  of 
“  Marriage.”  It  fills  up  a  gap  in  Sir  V/alter’s  works. 
He  has  given  us  pictures  of  Lowland  life,  from  the  time 
of  the  Black  Douglas  down  to  that  of  ^leg  Dods  and 
Lady  Penelope  Pen  feather  ;  but  he  has  broken  off  his 
Highland  series  with  the  “  Forty-five.”  The  death-hlow 
was  then  given  to  the  characters  and  feelings  wdiich  he 
loved,  and  he  has  not  had  heart  to  resume  the  strain. 
Miss  Ferrier  has  undertaken  to  supply  the  deficiency ; 
to  paint  the  Highlands  and  Highlanders  of  our  own  day. 
And  she  has  performed  her  task  nobly.  Her  picture  is 
that  of  an  old  race  clinging  to  the  forms  of  an  earlier  state 
of  society,  after  its  life  and  pow'er  have  departed. 
have  the  chief  deprived  of  political  power,  but  unable  to 
subside  into  a  country  gentleman,  fortifying  himselt  in 
concentrated  egotism  and  self-will.  We  have  the  retainers 
disarmed,  but  still  devoted  to  their  chief.  We  have  a 
society  in  which  the  right  of  the  strong-hand  has  been 
manacled,  but  habits  of  regular  industry  and  intellectual 
culture  have  not  yet  come  to  relieve  the  languor  of  this 
constrained  inaction.  But  amid  the  mental  and  moral 
torpor  thus  engendered,  we  see  everywhere  small  lam¬ 
bent  flames  gathering  to  a  blaze  of  intellectual  life ; 
see  young  and  green  branches  of  promise  springing  from 
the  sapless  stems,  and  waxing  to  maturity. 

The  first  volume  is  chiefly  devoted  to  a  portraiture  ot 
the  Chief  of  Glenroy,  and  the  circle  of  w  hich  he  is  the 
sun  and  centre.  The  Chief ;  his  English  lady ;  his  re¬ 
tainers,  Benbow'ie  of  the  ugly  waistcoat,  and  Mrs  Mar- 
auley  the  painter  and  embroiderer  ;  the  moderate  pari»  | 
minister;  the  old  merchant  Inch  Orran,  so  harmonious  > 
dissimilar  to  the  rest  of  his  Highland  kith  and  kin ;  t  jr 
amiable  Malcolms;  the  children  so  diversified  in  char^w:- 


I 
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ter,  aping  the.  feuds  of  their  parents;  all  are  broui^ht  out  j  ho  !— it  was  very  good  !  very  good!*  Here  Mr  M‘Do\v 
by  innumerable  delicate  touches.  It  is  a  Flemish  style  !  indulged  in  another  lit  of  laughter,  while  his  guesU  turned 


ness  does  not  go  on.  one  inirouuces  us  moreover  to  such  |  dignity  when  it  was  necessary.* 

a  set  of  unredeemed  bores,  that  we  almost  forget  in  their  This  dignitary  wasa  mean,  consequential-looking  body, 

tediousness  the  admirable  skill  and  tact  with  which  they  with  lowering  brows  and  a  bob- wig,  seated  in  an  arna-chair, 
are  represented.  She  is  too  pertinaciously  true  to  nature.  a  Hamiiig  Virgil,  pourtrayed  in  red  morocco  and  gold, 

Our  Scottish  readers,  however,  we  think,  will  all  of  his  hand, 

them  acknowledge  the  accuiacy  of  this  picture  ‘“I  am  no  co/int/.s/taw  myself,  but  they  strike  me  as  being 

^  very  good  pictures;  and  I  can  vouch  for  their  being  moat 

‘‘ Lucy  was  e:u*hanted,  but  the  enchantment  fled  on  ap-  capital  likenesses.*  Neither  Captain  Malcolm  nor  Lucy 
preaching  the  31aiise.  It  was  a  thin  tenement,  built  ol  could  violate  sincerity  so  far  as  to  bestow  a  single  commen- 
rough  grey  stone  or  the  usual  pattern,  a  windov/  on  each  dation  on  the  pictures;  so  Mr  M‘ Dow  went  on— ‘  That 
side  ot  the  door,  and  three  above.  At  one  side  was  the  book  which  you  see  in  my  father's  hand,  was  a  present  made 
garden,  with  cabbages  and  marigolds  gi’owing  pell-mell,  and  to  him  by  his  scholars  when  he  was  master  of  the  Myreside 
in  the  rear  was  the  set  of  condemned  offices,  partly  thatched  School.  I  confess  I  look  at  it  with  great  pride,  as  a  most 
and  partly  slated.  Ihere  were  no  attempts  at  neatness  in  flattering  testimony  of  the  honourable  and—*  Here  a 
the  approach  to  the  house,  whiiffi  was  merely  a  rough  jog-  prodigious  crash  from  the  kitchen,  followed  by  very  loud 
trot  road,  flanked  on  each  side  by  a  dyke.  Presently  iVlr  and  angry  vociferations,  arrested  Mr  M‘Dow*s  hamngue; 


3TDow  was  seen  hurrying  to  the  door  to  meet  his  guests, 
and  there,  as  they  alighted,  he  was  ready  to  receive  them 
with  open  hands. 

“  Great  was  the  joy  expressed  at  this  honour,  as  Mr 


and,  opening  the  door,  he  called,  in  a  very  high  authoritative 
tone, — ‘  What*s  the  meaning  of  this  noise?*  Upon  which 
the  tumult  ceased.  *■  Make  less  noise  there,  and  keep  the 
kitchen  door  shut !’  A  violent  slam  of  the  door  was  the 


M‘Dow  led  the  way  to  the  interior  of  his  mansion,^  which  only  answer  returned.  ‘  I  understand  it’s  all  the  fashion 
was  just  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  its  out-  now  in  great  houses,  tohavc  the  kitchen  as  near  the  dining- 
ward  aspect.  Ihere  wasa  narrow  stone  passage,  with  a  room  as  possible,’  said  3Ir  Ma)ow,  wishing  to  throw  an 
door  on  each  side,  and  there  was  a  perpendicular  wooden  air  of  gentility  over  his  incna^e,  ‘  13ut,  for  my  own  part. 


senses;  for  there  was  to  be  heard  the  sound  of  a  jack,  now  with  me,  and  we  are  just  wishing  to  enjoy  ourselves,  to  be 
beginning  with  that  low  slow  mournful  whine,  which  jacks  disturbed  as  we  were  just  now.  What  I  want  in  my 
ot  sensibility  are  sure  to  have ;  then  gradually  rising  to  a  addition  is  this— I  would  turn  my  present  kitchen  into  my 
louder  and  more  grating  pitch,  till  at  length  one  mighty  drawing-room,  or  study,  just  as  it  shuted,  for  there’s  an 
trash,  succeeded,  as  all  mighty  crashes  are,  by  a  momentary  exceeding  good  light  scullery  off  it,  which  I  could  makemy 
silence,  llien  comes  the  winding  up,  which,  contrary  to  own  closet,  and  keep  mv  books  and  papers  in.  The  kitchen 
all  therules  otthedrama,  is,  in  fact,  only  a  new  beginning,  I  would  throw  to  the*  back,  with  a  washing-house,  and 
aiidso  on,  ad  tnjuutum,  till  the  deed  is  done.  With  all  these  sniall  place  for  the  lasses.  Then,  up  stairs,  I  would  have 
progrpsive  sounds  was  mingled  the  sharp,  shrill,  loud  voice  ..  urettv  irood  familv  bedchamber,  and  a  cood  light  closet 


and  Gaelic  accents  of  the  chcfdc  cuisine,  with  an  occasional 
clash  or  clang,  at  least  e(|ual  to  the  fall  of  the  armour  in  the 
('astle  of  Otranto. 

“  Then  there  issued  forth  with  resistless  mightasinell  which 
<lefied  all  human  control,  and  to  which  doors  and  windows 


for  keeping  my  groceries  within  it,  besides  a  press  fitted  up 
for  iny  napery,  (of  which  I  have  a  pretty  good  stock,) 
and - *  ’* 


■lehed  all  human  control,  and  to  which  doors  and  windows  "  «  *'P  ‘>e«wiption  of 

were  but  feeble  barriers  or  outlets;  till,  like  the  smoke  in  the  minister’s  banquet,  which  would  make  the  hair  of 
the  Arabiaii  Nights,  which  resolved  itself  into  a  genie,  it  Meg  Dods  stand  on  end — either  in  her  grave  or  in  James* 
seemed  as  if  about  to  quit  its  aerial  form,  and  assume  a  li-  Square — but  “  such  eternal  blazon**  must  not  be  in  the 
Mng  and  tangible  substance.  Literary  Journal — the  Devil  points  to  the  foot-rule 

thrp7hnM  1  ^  evoked  the  he  has  measured  this  article.  In  lieu,  there- 

uji^noiu,  anu,  quitting  the  pure  precincts  of  sunshine  and  at..  wo  o 

fresh  air,  found  herself  in  the  power  of  this  unseen  monster  ^  ^  i  v*  4"  m  m  ?  1  ^  a  ^  m 

-thiscompound  offish,  fat,  peats,  burntgi-ease,  kail,  leeks,  Powerful  scene  between  Ronald  Malcolm  and  an  old 

and  onions,  revelling  too  amid  such  scenes,  and  beneath  retainer  of  his  family.  Ronald  had  been  left  an  estate, 

such  a  sky!  hut  without  the  power  to  touch  a  penny  of  it  until  he 

*1  ^  sketch-book,  Mr  M‘Dow,*  was  six-and-twenty.  He  became  a  sailor,  and  the  report 

^'tofl  ^  *“i4st  make  the  most  of  my  time,  and  be  busy  ^vas  that  he  had  been  lost  at  sea.  His  father  was  his 

“\wii\o  1  X  r  .  ..3  nr.  T  heir  according  to  the  terms  of  the  will.  The  shipwreck- 

"arly  ill  the  *‘*1  ‘’*“*'.^^'***  ed  sailor-boy  returniii^r,  finds  his  paternal  home  deserted 

{  lue  uay  yet,  you  ve  had  a  long  ride,  and  vou  ll  be  ,  ^  a... 

he  better  of  a  little  refreshment ;  pray  sit  down,  and  do  me  — '"“y  himself ; 

ine  tavour  totake  a  mouthful  of  something;’  and  lie  hand-  “  At  length,  in  a  sharp  Highland  tone,  he  received  the 

St/ short-bread,  which,  with  a  bottle  of  wine,  satisfactory  reply  of, — 

»«>oa  ready  stationed  on  a  side-table.  ‘  Y’ou’Il  find  it  un-  “  ‘  Captain  Malcolm?— aye!  whar  should  he  be  but  in 
rommonly  good.  Miss  Lucy,  it  comes  all  the  way  from  i  his  ain  hooss  ?* 

ofh  made  by  my  mother,  now  in  the  78th  year  |  “  ‘  But  this  was  his  house,*  said  Ronald,  reviving  at  this 

shorM^^’i  s^^*ds  me  always  a  bun,  and  half  a  peck  of  information,  scanty  as  it  was. 

kee  fiogmanat/,  and  it’s  surprising  how  it  “  ‘  Aye,  and  wha  says  it’s  no  his  hooss,  noo?  but  it*s  no 

1’  ^  it’s  just  as  good  as  the  his  dwelling-hooss,  if  you  mean  that ;  he’s  ower  great  a 

himself  to  a  piece,  which  would  have  man  to  dwell  here  noo— aye,  that  he  is!* 

^  th  I  weeks  of  Cheltenham.  ‘And,  “The  truth  now  flashed  upon  Ronald,  and  with  a 

Was  ^  that’s  a  picture  of  my  mother,  taken  when  she  pang  he  said,  ‘  What !— he  now  lives  at  Inch  Orran,  I 

than  she  is  now,*  pointing  to  an  suppose?* 

Worn  ^  vulgar,  flushed-lookirig,  elderly  “  ‘  To  be  sure— whar  else  should  he  live  ?  But,  sit  down, 

^  garden  chair,  with  a  willow  at  her  sit  down.  You  maun  he  a  stranger  here,  it  seems,  fi'ae  the 
ker  L  crossed  before  her,  and  a  large  hair  ring  on  Low  Country?  Maybe,  a  fi*iend  o’  the  faamily  ?* 

“lothe'r  •  *  That’s  reckoned  a  strong  likeness  of  my  “  ‘  Thank  you  ;  but  first  tell  me,  is  Captain  Malcolm 

in-itne*  fine  woman  when  in  her  well,  and  my - ,  and  all  of  them,  arc  they  all  well?’ 

^ockin  ^ feet  ten  and  three  quarters  on  her  And  Ronald’s  lips  quivered  as  he  put  the  question. 

^nU.sh^^  •  'vhich  is  a  remarkable  heighth  for  a  woman,  “  ‘  Oo,  surely,  surely— they’re  all  well.  What  should 
breadth  along  with  it ;  yet  she  was  the  ail  them  ?’ 

M'Xav*  K  daughters.  It’s  told  of  her  fawthor,  Mr  “  ‘  Nothing,  nothing.  And  my  — *  Ronald’s  heart 
hi  was  a  man  of  great  humour,)  that  he  used  fluttered  as  he  thought  of  his  mother;  and  he  could  not 

j  ^  nad  six-and-thirty  foot  of  daughter  s.p-hoch,  hoch,  |  And  voice  to  name  the  name  dearest  to  his  heart. 
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The  old  woman  went  on.  ‘  No,  no,  there’s  nothing 
ails  them  noo— -they’ve  gotten  aw  thing  they  can  want. 

•  Och  aye,  God  be  prais^ !  they  are  very  prosperous  noo, 

•  an*  veiw  happy.* 

**  *  They  have  met  with  some  good  fortune,  then,  it 
seems  ?’  said  Ronald,  trying  to  speak  with  composure. 

‘‘  *  Och  aye  !  ’deed  an*  they  have  done  that,  and  well  they 
deserve  it.  Not  but  what  they  paid  for  it,  too,  poor  craaters ! 

•  aye,  that  they  did.  God  knows,  their  fine  fortune  cost 
them  sore  hearts  at  the  time ;  but  that’s  past— an’  noo,  what 
should  they  be  but  pleased  an’  happy  ?’ 

Ronald’s  heart  heaved,  and  he  was  silent  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  then  said,  ‘  But  they  have  been  afflicted — they  have 
suffer^  ?’ 

“  ‘  Och  !  ’deed  they  were  that— they  were  sore  distrest, 
poor  people !  at  the  drooning  o’  their  boy — a  fine  boy — a 
pretty  boy  he  was — Och  aye  I’  Here  old  Nanny  groaned, 
and  wiped  her  eyes  with  the  comer  of  her  apron. 

**  *  But  you  say  they  are  happy  now— they  have  forgotten 
him  ?’  said  Ronald,  with  emotion. 

“  *  Oh  !  sorely,  surely— God  be  thank’t,  he’s  forgotten 
noo,  an’  it’s  time— ’deed  is  it— och  aye !  And  we  little  know 
what’s  for  our  good  in  this  world ;  for  it  was  God’s  merci¬ 
ful  providence,  after  all,  that  the  boy  was  ta’en,  or  they  tell 
me  they  would  hae  been  but  a  puir  needfu’  faamily,  the 
day-deed  would  they !’ 

“  A  strange  pang  shot  through  Ronald’s  heart.  ‘  What 

•  a  vile  unfeeling  creature,’  thought  he,  ‘  to  talk  in  such  a 
manner  !’  and  he  was  about  to  leave  the  house,  when  old 
Nanny  resumed, — 

“  *  Och  aye !  Providence  was  really  kind  in  that  parti¬ 
cular,  for  the  droonin’  o’  the  boy,  poor  thing,  (that  ever  I 
■  should  say’t ! )  has  been  the  savin’ o’ that  whole  faamily, 
Meed  has  it !  And  weel  they  deserve  it,  for  they’re  a  wor¬ 
thy  well-doin’  faamily;  andinch  On’an  himself  is  a  gooil 
'man,  and  does  a  deal  o’  good,  that  he  does ;  and  he  is  a  reall 
blessin’  to  the  country— that  he  is !’ 

‘  But  he  might  have  been  a  blessing  to  the  country 
although  his  son  had  not  been  drowned,’  said  Ronald. 

“  *  No,  no— they  tell  me  not.  That  if  the  boy  had  lived, 
he  would  have  keepit  his  father  a  poor  man  a’  his  days ; 
and  wouldna  that  have  been  a  sin  and  a  shame  ?  No  that 
'  it  wad  hae  been  the  poor  boy’s  fault,  poor  thing,  but  the 
fault  o’  them  that  would  have  made  him  keep  his  father’s 
head  below  the  water ;  Och!  it  was  God’s  providence  to 
tak  the  boy  out  of  his  worthy  father’s  way  ;  and  noo  a’ 
thing’s  as  it  should  be,  and  he  has  gotten  his  ain,  honest 
man  ;  and  long,  long  may  he  enjoy  it !’ 

“  ‘  And  you  say  they  are  ail  quite  well,  -  -  and - 

happy?’  said  Ronald,  his  heart  swelling,  in  spite  of  the 
contempt  he  tried  to  feel  for  the  unfeeling  naiTator. 

••  *  Aye,  aye !  they  are  that.  Happy  they  are,  and  happy 
may  they  be ;  and  shouldna  they  be  happy  when  there’s 
gawn  to  be  a  grand  marriage  amang  them  V  Miss  Lucy, 

, that’s  her  that’s  the  eldest  o’  the  faamily,  isna  she  gawii  to 
^t  a  husband,  and  a  braw  one,  too — no  less  than  the  young 
Laird  of  Dunross  ?  No  but  what  Miss  Lucy  is  well  wor¬ 
thy  of  him  and  the  best  in  the  land — aye,  by  my  troth  she 
is;  but  she  wadna  hae  gotten  him  wantin’  the  tocher;  for 
the  auld  Laird’s  ower  fond  o’  the  siller  to  let  his  son  tak  a 
tocherless  lass.  Och  aye,  shame  till  him  ! — Wasna  poor 
Miss  Lucy  maist  broken-hearted  because  he  wouldna  let 
ills  son  get  her  when  she  was  the  poor  man’s  daughter  ? 
And  the  Captain  wouldna  let  him  tak’  her  wantin’  his 
father’s  will ;  and  the  poor  young  creatures  were  just  beside 
themselves,  like ;  and  so  the  young  man  went  into  the 
amy,  and  has  been  in  the  Iiulies,  but  noo  he’s  come  back ; 
and  thc^^’re  so  happy,  and  the  Captain— that’s  Inch  Orran 
—is  to  give  her  five  thousand  gold  guineas  on  her  weddin*- 
day,  they  tell  me,  forbye  this  hooss  that  they’re  cornin’  to 
dwell  in  ;  and  him  paintin’  it  all  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
makin’  every  thing  so  genteel  for  them  ;  and  all  comes  o’ 
the  droooin^  o’  the  bonny  laddie  !  Och  aye  !’ 

**  Many  little  circumstances  that  had  taken  place  before 
he  left  home,  hei’e  darted  into  Ronald’s  mind,  in  confirma¬ 
tion  of  old  Nanny’s  words.  Young  Dunross  and  Lucy  had 
been  lovers  even  then,  and  want  of  fortune  on  her  part  had 
been  the  only  obstacle  to  their  union ;  and  now  that  was 
removed,  and  he  had  returned  only  to  blast  their  Iiappi-  | 
ness ! 

.  “  *  But  what  if  he  has  not  been  drowned — what  if  he  ! 
should  yet  return  ?’  said  he,  with  agitation. 

^  ‘  Och,  sorrow  bit  he’ll  ever  return  uoo,  jkkh-  bairn ; 

and  it  wouldna  do  for  him  to  come  back  in  the  bo<ly  noo— 
deed,  an*  he  wad  be  but  a  black  sight — no,  no,  that  it  would 
not— he*s  been  owi^  lang  dead  to  come  back  noo— ’deed  lias 


he,  och  aye  !  he’s  dead  and  gone,  an*  it  wouldna  do  to  brin? 
him  back  again — no,  no ;  wae  I  was  when  1  heard  o’  the 
poor  thing’s  droonin*,  but  I  was  ignorant  then.  I  did 
know  that  it  was  Go<l’s  providence  to  set  up  the  faamily 
like  by  that  same  means,  and  make  them  all  so  comfortable 
and  genteel,  and  happy,  och  aye !’  ’ 

“  ‘  And  my  mother  ?*  said  Ronald,  faintly,  as  he  covered 
his  eyes  with  his  hand,  while  his  whole  frame  thrilled  with 
I  emotion. 

“  ‘  The  mother  ?’  s  nd  Nanny,  catching  the  sound  imper. 
fectly.  ‘  Aye,  his  mother— that’s  the  leddy  hersell,  you’ll 
mean  ?  och,  God  only  knows  the  mother’s  sorrow,  och  aye  ’ 
But  she’s  a  quiet  craater,  and  she  knew  whose  hand  it  was 
that  was  upon  her,  aye,  that  she  did,  and  so  she  demeaned 
hersell  like  a  good  Christian  as  she  is  ;  but  they  tell  me  she 
has  never  had  her  ain  colour  since.* 

Tears  forced  their  way  through  Ronald’s  fingers.” 

Rather  than  reduce  his  parents  again  to  poverty,  he 

condemns  himself  to  voluntary  and  perpetual  exile _ 

snatches  a  glance  at  his  loved  ones,  and  flies  without  dis¬ 
covering  himself. 

The  second  volume  describes  the  gradual  decline  of 
the  faculties  of  the  chieftain,  and,  finally,  his  death. 
Much  of  it  is  occupied  by  the  love-adventures  of  his  daugh¬ 
ter  and  a  young  and  faithless  cousin,  who  had  been  edu¬ 
cated  along  with  Edith — betrothed  to  her — but  had  lost  his 
heart,  when  on  his  travels,  to  Lady  Waldegrave,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  her  father’s  second  wife  by  a  former  marriage.  The 
characters  of  Edith  and  the  fascinating  but  heartless  wo¬ 
man  of  the  world  are  beautifully  contrasted.  The  scene 
where  Edith  at  last  awakes  to  a  sense  of  her  lover’s  false¬ 
hood  is  beautiful.  It  was  during  a  storm  at  sea  that  hU 
exclusive  care  of  Lady  Waldegrave  brought  conviction 
to  her  mind.  Here  is  the  consequence  : — 

“  There  was  no  contesting  the  point  any  longer.  He 
remained,  and  the  night  was  passed  in  a  state  of  gloomy 
restlessness  by  him — of  sleepless  anguish  by  Edith — griefs 
differing  in  kind  as  in  degree ;  for  even  amid  the  reproaches 
of  conscience,  and  the  struggles  of  remorse,  as  gratitude, 
tenderness,  and  pity  filled  his  heart,  still  the  idol  passion 
had  erected,  maintained  its  sway,  and  in  his  imagination 
shone  forth  fair  and  beauteous,  even  amid  the  wreck  it  had 
made. 

“  But  with  Edith  all  was  dimness  and  desolation.  No 
star  shed  its  light  in  her  path — in  her  existence  there  was 
no  object  which  even  hope  could  for  an  instant  illume. 
Amid  the  darkness  that  brooded  in  her  heart,  heaveri  and 
earth,  the  present  and  the  future,  were  alike  an  undistin- 
guishable  chaos,  and  only  one  dreary  hope  was  hers— the 
hope  of  despair.  She  felt  it  was  impossible  she  could  long 
exist  under  such  a  weight  of  woe  as  had  overwhelmed  her; 
soon,  very  soon  she  should  pass  away,  and  be  at  rest.  But 
she  knew  not  the  capacity  of  the  human  heart  for  suffering 
— she  knew  not  those  depths  profound,  where  sorrow,  un¬ 
seen,  unsuspected,  dwells  through  many  along  life.  ‘  Nous 
ne  connoissons  I’infini  que  par  la  douleur  1’  All  the  faith 
of  her  early  days — all  the  cherished  feelings  of  a  lifetime- 
all  the  fond  gatherings  up  of  woman’s  love  and  tenderness, 
which  she  had  deemed  w’ere  treasured  in  her  lover’s  beai’t, 
had  been  rudely  cast  from  him  as  slighted,  priceless  things ; 
and  for  an  instant  her  pale  cheek  glowed  at  the  indignity. 

But  bitter  as  these  feelings  were,  they  were  rendered  still 
more  so  by  the  thoughts  of  the  disappointment  and  sorro^ 
that  awaited  her  father.  All  his  proud  imaginations  to  he  | 
thus  cast  down— his  hopes  laid  in  the  dust,  where  1 

grey’  head  would  soon  be  brought  low  by  the  hands  ' 

ought  to  have  smoothed  the  pillow  of  his  old  age  !  And  yw 
it  must  be  !  Nought  remained  for  her  but  to  sever  the  las 
feeble  link  of  those  ties  which,  entwined  as  they’  were  wit 
every’  feeling  of  her  heart,  hung  only  as  a  galling  yok® 
the  breast  of  her  false  lover.  With  the  courage  of  despair»  | 
she  drew  from  her  finger  the  ring  of  betrothraent— tna 
ring  which  his  faithless  hand  had  placed  there,  with  t  e 
vow  of  eternal  constancy’,  and  which,  like  a  talisrnan,  na 
ever  guarded  her  heart  against  all  fears  and  suspicions  o 
his  fidelity’.  Even  this  inanimate  object,  associated  as  i 
was  with  all  the  hopes  and  the  joys  of  her  life,  it 
guish  unspeakable  to  part  with;  her  heart  recoiled 
the  deed,  and  again  and  again  she  relinquished  the  ! 

But  then  the  thought,  that  Reginald  might  for 
suppose  she  still  retained  her  claim  upon  his  band, 
when  convinced  that  his  affections  were  given  to  anot  > 
that  was  not  to  be  endured  !  She  hastily  folded  and  scai 
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the  ring  in  a  small  packet ;  and  wlien  Mrs  Malcolm  at  an 
i^  ly  hour  entered  her  apartment,  she  put  it  into  her  hand, 
and^with  forced  composure,  requested  that  she  would  con- 
vey  it  to  its  destination. 

o  Mrs  Malcolm  was  not  deceived  by  this  assumed  forti¬ 
tude— she  saw  it  was  the  result  of  excitement,  not  of  resig¬ 
nation  ;  it  was  easy  to  guess  at  the  contents  of  the  packet, 
and  she  said,  ‘  I  will  do  any  thing-any  thing  for  you,  my 
love  that  can  be  for  your  good,  but — must  this  be? 

‘  It  must,*  replied  Edith,  still  retaining  her  composure. 

<<  <  May  there  not  be  some  mistake,  which  a  mutual 
friend  might  assist  you  in  clearing  up?  Dearest  Edith,  do 
not  entirely  cast  away  your  own  happiness,  and  that  of 
others.* 

o  Edith  could  not  speak,  and  she  buried  her  face  in  her 
hands,  w’hile  her  heart  heaved  with  strong  emotion. 

“  Mrs  Malcolm  tenderly  embraced  her.  ‘  Edith,*  she 
said,  *  I  have  known  and  loved  you  from  a  child,  both  for 
your  own  sake,  and  that  of  our  dear  Ronald,  to  whom  you 
were  dearer,  if  possible,  than  his  own  sisters.  I  cannot 
then  be  silent,  and  see  you  thus  ;  if  you  will  not  confide  to 
me  the  cause  of  your  distress,  will  you  allow  me  to  hint  to 
you  what,  I  fear,  has  happened  ?* 

“  Edith  gasped  for  a  few  moments,  as  if  for  utterance, 
then,  by  a  strong  effort,  said,  ‘  We  are  parted,  ViwA  for  ever  ! 
Oh,  do  not  ask  me  more — take  that,’  jiointing  to  the  ring, 

‘  in  mercy  take  it  from  my  sight  1* 

“  Mrs  Malcolm,  too  wise  to  persist  where  she  saw  such 
extreme  agitation  ensue,  refrained  from  urging  the  topic 
any  farther ;  but  shocked  and  distressed  as  she  was,  she 
strove  to  soothe  Edith  into  greater  composure,  and  then  left 
her,  to  seek  Sir  Reginald,  for  the  purpose  of  executing  her 
commission.  On  viewing  the  packet,  he  hastily  tore  it 
open,  and  at  sight  of  the  ring  turned  pale ;  teai’s  sprung 
from  his  eyes ;  he  struck  his  forehead  with  his  hand,  and 
at  length,  unable  to  control  the  emotion  he  was  unwilling 
to  avow,  he  rushed  from  the  room.  The  sight  of  the  ring 
had  awakened  a  train  of  remembrances  that  had  long  slum¬ 
bered  in  his  heart.  The  fair  image  of  Edith,  tender,  inno¬ 
cent,  and  true,  rose  to  his  mind’s  eye.  That  gentle,  loving 
being — the  playfellow  of  his  childhood — the  companion  of 
his  youth— his  once  beloved— his  betrothed— oh,  had  he 
wronged  her,  and  had  she  renounced  him,  without  one  word 
of  reproach ! 

There  are  moments  when  even  the  master  passion  of 
the  soul  is  overcome  by  stormy  and  sudden  emotion.  And 
so  it  was  when  this  mute  remembrancer  of  sweet  and  happy 
days  reminded  him,  more  eloquently  than  words  could  have 
done,  of  the  vows  he  had  broken,  of  the  joys  he  had  blight¬ 
ed.  In  the  anguish  of  self-condemnation,  it  was  a  relief  to 
him  to  give  utterance  to  his  feelings,  by  writing  to  Edith, 
and  with  his  usual  impetuosity,  he  poured  them  forth  in  a 
strain  too  agitated  and  contradictory  to  meet  the  eye  of  any 
but  her  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  While  he  reviled  and 
denounced  himself  in  the  bitterest  terms,  he,  at  the  same 
time,  sought  to  extenuate  and  vindicate  his  conduct ;  and 
while  he  declared  that  her  happiness  was  a  thousand  times 
more  precious  to  him  than  his  own,  he  pleaded  the  over¬ 
whelming  force  of  his  passion  for  another,  as  the  excuse  for 
his  apostasy  from  her.  He  returned  her  the  ring — he  be¬ 
sought  her  to  keep  it,  at  least  for  the  present ;  he  could  not, 
he  would  not  receive  it  from  her  now.  A  time  might  come 
when  it  might  cost  them  both  less  to  part ;  but  now  it  must 
*^^whh.  breaking  hearts. 

“  Edith’s  emotion,  at  reading  the  letter,  was  not  less  than 
with  which  it  had  been  wudtten ;  but  her  part  was 

taken  with  the  ‘  courage  of  a  wounded  heart.’  She  answer¬ 
ed  it  ^ 


u  i 


The  time  has  come  when  we  must  part— when  we 
nave  parted,  and  for  ever.  No  human  power  can  ever  again 
t^’*~uo  separation  can  be  more  complete  than  that 
Which  has  already  taken  place.  You  cannot  rer>all  the  past 
■Tin  then,  I  beseech  you,  by  vain  remonstrance,  seek 
more  to  embitter  the  present.  Yet,  in  one  thing,  you 
^  gratily  me,  and  it  will  be  my  last  request.  Go  to  my 
lather,  bear  with  him,  soothe  him  for  my  sake.  From 


never 

Regi- 


*  he  shall  never  learn  what  has  passed— he  need 

nSd  when  I  die— Oh, 

•  you  once  bore  me,  do  not  desert  my  father 

.  ®  hour  of  affliction  !  be  to  him  all,  and  more,  than  I 
a  ever  have  been  !  so  shall  my  last  prayer  be  for  your 
sappiness.  E.  M.*” 


he  third  volume  narrates  Edith’s  ailventures,  after 
lather’s  death,  as  a  dependent  upon  her  relations  in 
Hand  and  in  England— her  meeting  with  her  cousin^ 


Ronald  Malcolm,  and  the  renewal  of  their  young  attach¬ 
ment — his  reception  at  his  father’s  house  when  the  period 
had  elapsed,  during  which  he,  as  merely  nominal  proprie¬ 
tor  of  the  estate,  must  have  beggared  his  family  by  his 
return — and  his  union  with  Edith.  In  the  two  last 
volumes  the  story  moves  on  with  sufficient  rapidity  ;  and 
even  the  tedium  of  which  we  complained  in  the  first  Is 
only  felt  during  the  perusal— the  characters  with  which 
we  are  there  made  acquainted,  are  stamped  indelibly  on 
the  meniory. 

Woman’s  world,  we  are  told,  is  the  domestic  circle ; 
and  Miss  Ferrier,  w^'e  add,  is  its  best  historian. 


The  iJfe  and  Writings  of  Henry  Fuseli,  Esq.,  M.A», 
R.A.,  Keeper  and  Professor  of  Painting  to  the  Royal 
Academy  of  London,  Member  of  the  First  Class  of  the 
Academy  of  St  Luke  at  Rome.  The  former  Written 
and  the  latter  Edited  by  John  Knowles,  F.  R.S.,  Cor¬ 
responding  Member  of  the  Philosophical  Society  at 
Rotterdam,  his  Executor.  In  three  vols.  8vo.  pp. 
139,  391,  408.  London.  Colburn  and  Bentley. 
1831. 

This  awkward,  lumbering,  and  pedantic  title-page  is 
no  unapt  representative  of  the  blockhead  to  whose  works 
it  is  prefixed.  It  is  full  of  pompous  pretension  and  irre¬ 
levant  matter — clumsy,  and  inaccurate.  Verily,  if  he  be 
indeed  what  he  gives  himself  out  for,  a  Corresiwinding 
Member  of  the  Philosophical  Society  at  Rotterdam,  he 
must  be  of  opinion  that  that  worthy  body  still  judge  of 
the  value  of  works  as  did  their  ancestors  of  old  ;  for  he 
has  striven  hard  to  make  his  book  “  as  big  as  dat  cheese.” 
In  the  most  remorseless  manner  has  he  squeezed  into  the 
“  Life  of  Fuseli”  not  only  two  long,  and  not  very  read¬ 
able  reviews,  one  of  Cowper’s  Homer,  the  other  of  Ros- 
coe’s  Lorenzo  de  Medici — he  has  reprinted  verbatim  the 
catalogue  of  the  Milton  Gallery,  with  all  the  quotations, 
and  without  adding  one  word  in  explanation  of  his  mo¬ 
tives  for  so  doing.  His  language  is  good  enough,  but  his 
remarks  are  puerile,  and  his  anecdotes  selected  without 
taste  or  discrimination,  if  indeed  any  selection  has  been 
made.  We  knew  that  the  Royal  Society,  like  misery, 
brought  men  acquainted  with  “  air fellows,'' — but  we 
were  not  quite  prepared  for  Mr  John  Knowles. 

Fuseli  was  not  merely  an  artist,  he  was  a  man  of  let¬ 
ters,  and  took  almost  as  active  a  share  in  the  literary  as 
in  the  pictorial  exertions  of  his  time.  We  shall  defer  the 
consideration  of  the  artist  and  the  author  till  next  week, 
and  confine  our  attention  at  present  to  the  man. 

Henry  Fiiessli  (this  is  the  family  name,  which,  in 
mercy  to  English  organs  of  pronunciation,  he  changed, 
after  his  arrival  in  this  country,  into  Fuseli)  was  born  at 
Zurich,  in  Switzerland,  in  the  year  1741.  His  fathei* 
was  a  portrait-painter,  a  man  who  had  seen  much  of  the 
woild,  and  had  even  in  his  time  played  the  courtier’s  part, 
but  of  blunt  and  abrupt  manners.  He  was  an  author, 
too,  and  his  bouse  was  the  resort  of  most  of  the  literary 
characters  of  Zurich.  The  mother  of  Fuseli  was  a  wo¬ 
man  of  retired  habits,  who  divided  her  time  between  the 
care  of  her  family  and  the  perusal  of  religious  books.  Her 
son  was  indebted  to  her  for  much  of  his  education,  and 
till  the  end  of  his  life  he  rarely  spoke  of  her  without  tears 
in  his  eyes. 

Fuseli’s  father  destined  him  to  the  clerical  profession, 
notwithstanding  the  love  and  aptitude  for  art,  which  he 
displayed  at  a  very  early  period.  The  youth  was  accord- 
ingly  placed,  as  soon  as  he  attained  the  proper  age,  in  the 
Caroline  College  at  Zurich,  where  he  studied  under 
Breitinger  and  Bodmer,  and  along  with  I^vater,  and 
others,  who  have  since  attained  a  name  in  Germany.  It 
is  curious  enough,  that  from  under  the  tuition  of  these 
patriarchs  of  the  Swiss  school  of  criticism,  (as  it  has 
been  termed  in  Germany,  in  opposition  to  that  of  which 
Leipzig  was  the  headquarters,)  men  eminently  distin¬ 
guished  for  strong  practical  sense  and  want  of  poetical  feel- 
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jiig,  went  forth  the  most  rash  and  fantastic  speculators  and  “  Fuseli  seldom  or  never  concealed  his  sentiments  with 
artists  of  the  next  age.  Thus,  we  may  see  that  medio-  regard  to  men,  even  to  their  fhces.  Calling  upon  him  one 

crity  is  the  very  worst  instructor  of  genius.  A  kindred  evening,  I  found  Mr  Marchant  and  Mr  fjollekins  in  hi* 
.  .1,  *  1  j  1  -ii  room:  although  I  was  well  acquainted  with  these  ffpnUn 

spirit  may  lead  far,  but  it  will  not  lead  wrong,  and  will  ‘1^11^ 

awe,  by  its  boldness,  the  mind  which  soon  learns  to  des-  Knowles,  is  Mr  Marchant,  that  Mr  Nollekins,  two  ol*  the 
pise  a  weaker  tutor,  and  to  show  its  defiance  of  his  pre-  i  cleverest  artists  in  their  way,  I  believe,  in  Europe,  but  in 
cepts,  by  rushing  into  exaggeration.  every  thing  else  two  old  daddies.” 

In  1761,  Fuseli  and  his  friend  Lavater  entered  into  ★  *  ^  *  ^if 

holy  orders.  His  biographer  speaks  (from  report)  highly  “Every  one  knows,  who  is  acquainted  with  art,  the 


a. irieno,  you  ai’c  au  ungci  HI  ass,  nut  an  ass  at  an  angel.’’’ 
Voltaire  and  .Rousseau  had  at  that  time  produced  the  *  *  *  *  ® 

same  effect  in  Switzerland  as  elsewhere.  They  had  “  Discoursing  one  day  with  a  gentleman  at  Mr  Johnson’s 
stirred  up  a  desire  of  good,  produced  a  conviction  that  table  upon  the  powers  and  merits  of  Phocion,  a  strange^ 
something  was  rotten  in  society,  and  inspired  all  young  who  had  apparently  listened  with  attention  to  the  conver- 
men  with  a  desire  to  reform,  without  teaching  them  sation,  interrupted  him  by  putting  the  question,  ‘  Pray,  sir, 
very  clearly  what  it  was  that  needed  reformation.  Fuseli  ^  I  «mmed  ately  answered, 

caught  the  epidemic,  and  this  soon  put  an  end  to  his  .f  j  you  do  not  recollect  Mr  Phocion’s 

preaching.  He  and  Lavater  made  themselves  so  con-  pamej  as  he  was  a  member  for  your  county  in  the  Long 
spicuous  in  the  prosecution  of  an  obnoxious  magistrate.  Parliament;’  and  then,”  says  Mr  Knowles,  “he  resumed 
that,  to  avoid  the  vengeance  of  his  powerful  family,  it  the  discourse.” 

was  deemed  expedient  for  them  to  retire  from  Zurich,  *  » 

The  same  vague  praise  is  bestowed  upon  Fuseli’s  conduct  “  Discoursing  with  a  lady  upon  sculpture,  who,  however, 
on  this  occasion  as  upon  his  oratory,  but  as  no  details  classics  to  be  a  subject  of  his  mis- 

are  given,  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  what  justice.  chievous  pleasantij,  he  pretended  to  inform  her  of  a  fine 

Tj.  «  .  ,  V-  ^  ’o  1*  u  u  •  bas-relief  which  had  been  received  by  the  Royal  Academy, 

H.S  hist  place  of  refuge  was  Berlin,  where  he  remain-  <  What  is  the  subject  ?’  she  asked.  <  Ilectoi’ 

ed  for  some  time  cultivating  his  talents  for  art,  which  he  Andromache,’  said  he,  ‘dashing  out  against  a  wall  the 
had  never  entirely  neglected.  An  opportunity  occurred  little  Astyanax’s  brains.*— ‘  Poh  !  Avhy  do  you  tell  me  such 
of  visiting  England  after  he  had  been  about  six  months  stuff?’  said  she.  ‘Ay,  you  may  laugh,’  replied  Fuseli, 
in  Berlin,  and  he  embraced  it  with  the  approbation  of  '  ‘  but  it  would  go  down  with  many  a  one.  I  have  often 
his  father.  Something  very  mysterious  is  said,  about  one  I  ^uch  things  in  company  without  detection  ;  only  try 

of  the  chief  causes  of  his  visiting  our  country,  being  a  I  yourself  at  the  next  Jord  s  house  you  may  visit,  and  see 

,  xu  •  -x  r  ..  .  uv  u*  *  j  ‘  how  many  tine  ladies  and  dandies  will  detect  you. 

scheme  then  in  agitation  tor  establishing  a  correspondence  I  ....  .  ^ 

between  the  literati  of  Germany  and  England.  That  I  his  is  impertinence,  not  wit. 

some  such  scheme  might  have  been  in  contemplation,  is  — - . -■■■ - 

very  probable — it  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  character 

•of  the  literary  Germans  of  that  day — men  whose  minds  Oxford,  A  Po'^m,  By  Robert  Montgomery.  Author 
had  been  excited  by  study  even  to  a  morbid  excess  of  ac-  j  of  the  “  Omnipresence  of  the  Deity,  &c.  8vo.  Pp. 
tivity,  and  who,  feeling  that  the  autocratical  forms  of  j  258.  London  :  Whittaker  and  Co.  Edinburgh: 
•their  governments  precluded  them  from  any  share  in  j  Blackwood.  1831. 

active  life,  made  the  most  desperate  and  fantastic  efforts  '  Mr  Montgomery  is  the  very  Malvolio  of  poets.  He 
to  obtain  a  standing  place,  where  they  could  have  a  pur-  j  is  “  sick  of  self-love,  and  tastes  with  a  distempered  appe- 
chase  upon  the  machine  of  society.  The  plan  of  esta-  j  tite.”  He  takes  “  birdbolts  for  cannon-balls.”  A  lone 
blishing  a  correspondence  among  the  literati  of  all  nations,  I  and  companionless  youth,  if  we  may  believe  his  own  ac- 
that  they  might  the  more  speedily  illuminate  the  world,  count  of  himself,  he  has  grown  up  cherishing  without 
is  not  unlike  some  of  their  day  dreams.  It  was,  how-  disturbance  his  own  peculiar  feelings.  He  has  been  re- 
cver,  a  scheme  not  at  all  likely  to  take  in  this  prosaic  gularly  indoctrinated  into  moral  and  religious  principles, 
country,  especially  under  the  auspices  of  such  an  apostle  '  The  vague  and  delicious  aspirations  of  youth  have  taken 
as  Fuseli.  i  their  form,  as  they  have  lent  their  hues,  to  the  notions 

After  arriving  in  thi:^  country,  which,  except  while  he  |  thus  inculcated.  He  has  read  poetry,  and  feeling  hiin- 
studied  at  Rome,  and  again  when  he  paid  a  brief  visit  I  self  able  to  construct  metre  and  rhymes,  he  has  expressed 
to  Zurich,  was  his  home  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  Fuseli’s  I  his  thoughts  in  that  form.  He  believed,  because  he  felt 
history  is  commonplace  enough.  He  supported  himself  pleasure  in  the  task,  that  its  contemplation  must  afford 
at  first  by  literary  labours,  afterwards  by  his  works  in  pleasure  to  others.  He  was  strengthened  and  confirmed 
art.  He  raised  himself,  by  the  usual  slow  degrees,  to  in  this  idea  by  the  plaudits  of  injudicious  friends,  and 
eminence  in  his  profession,  and  attained  at  last  the  pro-  mercenary  critics.  But  his  works,  on  being  submitted 
fessorship  of  painting,  which  his  rare  union  of  the  to  a  wider  public,  were  found  wanting  in  many  particu- 
scholar  and  the  artist  singularly  qualified  him  to  fill,  j  lars,  and  the  voice  of  censure  was  heard  sharpened  and 
H  is  life  was  spent  in  the  society  of  the  most  accomplished  '  aggravated  by  the  undeserved  eulogiums  of  which  he  had 
and  ingenious  of  both  sexes ;  and  he  died  full  of  years  been  made  the  object.  Young  men  are  naturally  sensi- 
and  full  of  honour,  on  the  16th  of  April,  1825.  tive,  and  this  tendency  had  been  in  Mr  Montgoineij 

Fuseli  was,  in  his  private  character,  a  man  of  integrity  cherished  even  to  a  morbid  degree,  by  the  gross  and  tul- 
Hiid  generosity,  but  unamiable  in  the  extreme.  Irascible  ,  some  flattery  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed.  1  ® 
to  a  high  degree,  and  rude,  not  from  want  of  feeling  or  ,  immediately  grew  waspish  and  suspicious,  as  he  had  pre* 
reflection,  but  from  predetermination.  He  has  obtained  viously  been  arrogant.  In  every  playful  attack,  his  dis- 
llie.  name  of  a  wit,  but  we  think  unjustly ;  for  he  asto-  eased  fancy  saw  indications  of  a  conspiracy  against  him* 
nished,  not  by  saying  what  other  men  could  not,  but  by  ;  It  was  difficult  to  say  whether  his  idea  of  his  own  im- 
saying  what  they  <lare<l  not  utter.  Whoever  puts  him-  '  portance,  or  of  his  secret  enemies,  were  more  extravagant 
self  above  the  restraints  of  good  feeling  and  common  and  ludicrous.  If  we  have  justly  pourtrayed  the  wnr  * 
civility,  may  easily  startle.  His  good  things,  when  not  ings  of  his  mind,  we  have  justified  our  calling  him  t  f 

unamiable,  are  distorted  by  a  straining  for  effect;  they  i  Malvolio  of  poets — and  we  prove  the  truth  of  our  descrip 
are,  like  his  pictiu’es,  extravaganzas.  One  or  two  in- i  tion  out  of  his  own  mouth.  He  thus  dismisses  the  charged 

stances,  selected  at  random,  will  bear  us  out.  I  brought  against  him  by  critics: 


.  f! 
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*  «  Let  us  conclude  this  discussion  by  a  survey  of  the  prin- 
<1  charges  adduced  against  a  writer,  whose  volumes  have 
First  in  the  list  of  offences  appears— a  portrait  without 

n^kcloth.  Assuredly  this  is  a  melancholy  affair,  inas- 
nuch  as  it  no  more  resembles  the  author,  than  it  does  the 
face  of  AH  Pasha!  And  vanity,  that  fault  which  is  only 
airreeahle  in  ourselves,  nothing  but  vanity,  could  have  in- 
!^nted  that  upturned  gaze ! — Here  was  a  source  of  infinite 
inai  tvrdom.  One  gentleman,  remarkable  for  Byronic  de¬ 
ficiency  of  cravat,  considered  the  portrait  a  ri  valroiis  attempt ; 
while  every  reviewer  who  boasted  an  ugly  face,  thought  it  a 
personal  satire.  It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  add,  that  any 
^ntleinan  who  has  the  misfortune  to  jM)ssess  a  copy  of  this 
portrait,  by  sending  it  to  Mr  Hobday,  the  artist,  may  have 
his  money  returned,  or  a  neckcloth  supplied.  ” 

Nav>  he  Has  positively  persuaded  himself  that  some 
unfriendly  bookseller  paid  for  his  being  libelled  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  This  beats  poor  Dennis,  and  his 
apprehensions  from  the  King  of  France.  If  Mr  IMont- 
gomery  had  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  literary 
circles,  he  would  have  known,  that  the  Journal  of  which 
he  speaks  (and  we  are  not  among  its  flatterers)  never 
truckled  to  booksellers. 

<<  A  few  months  since,  an  order  issued  from  proprietary 
headquarters,  for  a  certain  young  writer  to  be  immolated 
in  the  next  number  of  the  venerable  Blue  and  Yellow.  In 
obedience  to  this  command,  several  articles  were  prepared, 
allot  which  finally  yielded  to  the  one  that  was  inserted,  as 
c(nnbiiiing  a  due  quantity  of  venom,  \v  ith  affectionate  can¬ 
dour  towards  an  ill-used  public.” 

He  elsewhere  states  triumphantly,  that  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  was  mistaken  in  the  case  of  Lord  Ryron.  We 
do  not  think  that  it  was.  His  Hours  of  Idleness  were 
contemptible,  and  published  with  that  sillj^  parade  of  rank 
which  clung  to  him  to  the  last.  But  this  as  it  may,  it 
certainly  does  not  follow,  that  because  the  Edinburgh  has, 
on  one  or  more  occasions,  abused  a  good  poet,  every  one 
whom  they  condemn  must  be  a  genius.  Mr  Montgomery 
must  not  lay  “this  flattering  unction  to  his  soul.”  Nor 
must  he  persuade  himself  that  while  indulging  an  over¬ 
weening  cxinceit,  and  evil  thoughts  of  others,  he  is  acting 
a  majestic  or  even  a  well-regulated  moral  part.  He  is, 
as  we  have  told  him  above,  “  sick  of  self-love,  and  tastes 
with  a  distempered  appetite.” 

We  have  spoken  thus  freely  of  Mr  Montgomery,  be¬ 
cause  we  think  he  has  that  wdthin  him  which  may  achieve 
something,  if  he  will  but  cast  aside  the  lamb’s-wool  cloak 
of  self-sufficiency  in  ’which  he  has  wrapped  himself.  In 
saying  this,  however,  with  reference  to  his  “  Oxford,”  it  is 
rather  because  we  trace  in  it  a  pure  and  amiable  disposi¬ 
tion,  conjoined  with  ardent  aspirations  after  greatness, 
than  because  we  think  he  has  done  any  thing.  There  is  a 
vagueness — a  want  of  jmrpose  pervades  the  whole  poem 
— a  fault  perhaps  unavoidable  in  a  mere  descriptive  poem 
ol  any  length.  There  is  also  a  constant  straining  after 
effect,  and  in  consequence  of  this,  a  frequent  recurrence 
of  sentences  strongly  resembling  a  madman’s  beating  on 
a  drum — “  full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing.” 
His  “  Oxford”  does  not  resemble  the  train  of  thoughts 
and  remembrances  of  a  young  man  who  has  1‘elt  the  f»ill 
power  of  that  ancient  and  majestic  place — it  might  be  the 
composition  of  an  amiable  young  Cockney,  well  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  modern  literature,  but  who  had  never  passed 
Henley.upon-Thame.  I^.astly,  his  language  is  often  vul¬ 
gar,  and,  what  is  worse,  decidedly  not  English. 

As  specimens  of  his  straining  to  say  something  very 
^and,  and  saying  nothing,  take  the  Ibllowing  : 

**  morn  awakes, — and,  lo  I  the  spells  unwind, 
^^yli^ht  melts  like  darkness  o'er  the  7nind  ! 

Ihe  worldly  coarseness  of  our  common  lot. 

Recalls  the  shad<»ws  which  the  night  forgot ; 

Each  dream  of  loftiness  then  dies  away, 

-d/td  heav'n-light  withers  in  the  frown  (f  day  !" 

• following  image  shows  irmst  satisfactorily  that 
^  ^y*'*f?‘**nery  has  been  born  to  accomplish  the  great 
ot  setting  the  Thames  ou  lire  : 


“  The  tawny  Indian,  when  the  day  is  done, 

And  blazing  waters  redden  in  the  su7i,"  cfc. 

We  have  read  many  pathetic  descriptions  of  freshmen, 
but  nothing  nearly  equal  to  this  ; 

“  How  wild  a  truth  the  dazzled  novice  feels  !” 

Of  vulgarity,  take  these  specimens  : 

“  Each  look  he  faces  seems  on  him  to  leer, 

A  ml  fancied  giggles  are  for  ever  near  !” 

“  Next  Paternoster  hired  a  serpent  too. 

To  sound  his  rattle  in  the  Scotch  Review.” 

“  Yet  oft  afubiguous  Hate,  her  truth  beguiles. 

And  Envy  wriggles  into  serpent  smiles  ! 

Some  cringing,  carving,  sycophantic  sneak, 

With  heart  as  hollow  as  his  head  is  weak, 

In  smother’d  voice,”  &c. 

In  regard  to  his  English,  we  would  point  out  to  the 
author,  that,  “reposeful,”  “museful,”  “coxcomic,”  “curb¬ 
less,”  and  a  host  of  other  words  employed  by  him,  are 
alien  to  the  structure  of  our  language.  It  is  not  custo¬ 
mary  to  employ  the  word  “  vision”  as  an  active  verb ;  to 
speak  of  “geriius  wearing  a  soul,”  even  though  that  soul 
be  curbless ;  nor  do  we  exactly  understand  what  is  meant 
by  “  Time  hath  tinged  the  moral  of  his  years  or  by  the 
equally  grand  expression — freeing  his  spirit  “  to  round 
each  vision  with  an  awful  hue." 

Of  the  other  faults  which  we  have  laid  to  the  author’s 
charge— a  general  vagueness  and  want  of  purpose  ])erva- 
ding  the  poem,  and  a  Avant  of  true  Oxford  feeling  about 
it— it  is  not  so  easy  to  give  specimens.  By  Oxford  spirit, 
we  mean  the  distinctive  tone  of  character  which  pervades 
the  pbace — the  want  of  practical  worldly  science,  the 
classic  elevation  and  purity,  the  sanctity  and  grandeur, 
which  breathe  from  her  halls,  and  are  embodied  in  her 
course  of  study.  A  poem  reHecting  these,  is  yet  a  desi¬ 
deratum  in  our  literature,  and  would  live  while  our  lan¬ 
guage  lives.  But  allusions  to  Steele,  Addison,  Johnson, 
Heber,  and  Southey,  with  brief  apostrophes  to  Latimer 
and  Ridley,  convey  of  themselves  no  notion  of  Oxford; 
and  sounding,  though  rather  indistinct,  descriptions  of 
her  external  features,  cannot  comi>lete  the  picture.  Of 
vagueness,  we  believe  our  readers  will  tind  trjices  even  in 
two  exti'acts  we  .'vre  now  about  to  submit  to  them,  as 
proofs  that  Mr  Montgomery,  although  a  spoiled  child, 
has  good  stuff  within  him. 

The  following  passage  is  a  fine  picture  of  ingenuous 
youth : 

“  Let  home  and  virtue,  what  thou  wert  and  art, 

A  mother’s  feeling  and  a  father’s  heart, 

Full  on  thv  mem’rv  rise  with  blenderl  charm. 

And  all  the  .sei  pent  in  thy  soul  disiirm  ! 

For  who  shall  say,  when  first  temptations  win 
A  yielding  mind  to  some  enchanted  sin. 

What  future  criuie,  that  once  appear’<l  too  black 
F'or  lil’e  to  wander  o’er  its  hell- ward  track, 

•]May  lead  the  heart  to  some  ti'emendous  doom, 

Wliose  midnight  hovers  round  an  early  tomb? 

IjvX  home  be  vi?*ioiiM,  where  thy  budding  days 
Their  beauty  open’d  on  a  parent’s  gaze. 

For  there,  what  memories  of  thee  abound  !  — 

Thy  chamber  echoes  with  its  wonted  sound ; 

The  flower  you  rear’d,  a  sister’s  nursing  hand 
Still  fondly  guards,  and  hel[)s  each  leaf  expand  ; 

The  page  you  ponder’d  with  delighteil  brow 
Was  ever  dear,  — but  oh  !  far  dearer  now; 

The  walk  you  loved  with  her  sweet  smile  to  share. 

She  oft  repeats,  and  paints  your  image  there; 

And  when  a  gh)ry  hath  array’cl  the  sky, 

I  fer  fain:y  revels  in  your  fav’rite  die  ;  ’ 

While  oft  at  evening,  when  <lomestic  bloom 
Hath  flung  a  fr<*shne8s  round  a  social  room. 

When  hearts  unfold,  and  music’s  winged  note 
(’an  waft  a  feeling  wheresoe’er  it  fh»at. 

Some  chord  is  touch’d,  whose  melodies  awake 
’i’he  I»ang  of  fondness  for  a  brother’s  siike  ; 

Ami  eyes  are  (Muiscious,  as  they  gaze  around 
AVJiere  looks  are  falling,  there  a  son  was  found  ! 

Let  home  begird  thet^  like  a  guardian  dream, 

And  time  will  wander  an  unsullied  stream. 
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Whose  wildest  motion  is  the  rippled  play 
Of  rapid  moments  as  they  roll  away  !— 

Meanwhile,  delightful  studies,  deep  and  strong, 

To  graduate  honours  waft  thy  soul  along  ; 

They  come  at  length  !  and  high  in  listed  fame 
A  college  hails,  a  country  reads  thy  name ; 

And  in  that  list  when  first  thy  name  appears. 

What  triumph  sparkles  in  those  happy  tears!” 

And  we  like  the  elevated  tone  of  his  self-encourage¬ 
ment  : 

Yet  bear  thou  on !— and  when  some  breathing  page 
Of  godlike  poet  or  divinest  sage; 

When  fire-like  energies  of  soul  begin 
To  thrill  the  passion  that  is  born  within,— 

Then  let  thy  spirit  in  her  power  arist*, 

And  dare  to  speak  the  language  of  the  skies ! 

Her  voice  may  fail,  in  deathlike  muteness  lovst, 

Her  hopes  be  visions,  and  those  visions  crost ; 

But,  pure  and  noble  if  thy  song  began, 

And  pour’d  high  meaning  in  the  heart  of  man, 

Not  echoless  perchance  a  note  hath  been 
In  some  lone  heart,  or  unimagined  scene. 

How  matiy  a  breeze  that  wings  a  noiseless  way, 

How  many  a  streamlet  unbeheld  bv  day, 

H  ow  many  a  sunbeam  lights  a  lonely  flower, 

Y4‘t  works  unseen  in  its  creative  power  I — 

Then  highly'  soar,  whene’er  tliy  spirit  feels 
The  vivid  light  intensity  reveals  ; 

Unchill’d  by  scorn,  iindarken’d  by  despair, —  ^ 

So  martyrs  Jived,  and  such  the  mighty  were!” 

.  The  amiable  dispositions,  and  the  ambition  indicated 
in  these  passages,  are  good  omens.  But  Mr  Montgomery 
must  learn  to  come  out  of  himself — to  know  and  love  the 
world— to  take  and  give  a  blow  good-naturedly\ 


Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Pacific  and  Behring'^s 
Strait,  to  co-operate  with  the  Polar  Expeditions  per- 
•  formed  in  His  Majesty's  Ship  Blossom,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Captain  P,  W.  Beechey,  JR.N,  in  the  Years 
1825,  26,  27,  28.  Published  by  Authority  of  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty.  4to.  Pp.  742. 
London.  Colburn  and  Bentley'.  1831. 

(Concluding  notice.) 

In  our  first  notice  of  this  work,  we  restricted  our  atten  - 
lion  to  the  history  of  the  mutineers  of  the  Bounty,  and  their 
des(!endants.  In  our  second,  we  directed  the  reader’s 
thoughts  to  the  sublime  phenomenon  of  the  first  hill  tops 
of  a  new  continent  emerging  from  the  deep,  and  showed 
him  restless  man  bounding  across  the  waste  of  waters  to 
occupy  the  land  before  it  was  rightly  dry'.  We  promised 
in  this,  our  third  and  last,  to  show,  by  extracts,  the  effects 
produced  by  the  collision  of  men  yet  in  the  infancy  of 
social  existence,  with  those  who  are  enjoying  the  benefits 
of  high  civilisation.  Captain  Beechey  speaks  in  a  modest, 
but  manly,  style  of  his  opportunities  of  observation: 

“  Still,  it  is  hoped,  the  remarks  which  I  shall  offer  will 
be  sufficient  to  present  a  candid  and  faithful  picture  of  the 
existing  state  of  society  in  the  island  ;  a  feature  by  no  means 
unimi>oi*tant  in  the  history  of  the  country',  which  is  other¬ 
wise  complete.  To  extend  this  by  dwelling  upon  the  bep.u- 
ties^  of  the  scenery,  the  engaging  manners  of  the  inhabitants, 
their  mythology,  superstitions,  legends,  &c.,  would  be  only 
to  recapitulate  what  has  been  dietailed  in  the  inter<»sting 
voyages  of  Wallis,  Cook,  Vancouver,  Wilson,  Turnbull, 
and  other^  and  very  recently  by  Mr  Lllis,  in  his  valuable 
work,  entitled  ‘  Polynesian  Researches,’  compiled  after  ten 
years’  residence  in  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  Journals  of 
other  missionary  gentlemen  in  those  parts.  In  this  useful 
work,  he  has  traced  the  history  of  some  of  the  islands 
through  all  their  various  stages.  He  has  explained  the 
origin  of  many  of  their  barbarous  customs,  has  elucidated 
many  hitherto  obscure  parts,  and  has  shown  the  difficulties  | 
which  opiMised  themselves  to  the  introduction  of  Chris-  * 
tianity  ;  the  hardships,  dangei's,  and  privations  which  were 
eiidurtHi  by  himself  and  his  brethren,  who,  actuated  by  re¬ 
ligious  motives,  were  induced  to  siicrifice  their  own  health 
and  comfort,  and  worldly  advantages,  in  the  attempt  to 
ameliorate  condition  of  their  fellow-creatures.  But, 


complete  as  that  work  is  in  many  respects,  it  is  nevertheless 
deficient  in  some  essential  points.  The  author,  with  a  com¬ 
mendable  feeling  of  charity  consonant  with  his  profession 
has,  by  his  own  admission,  in  the  account  of  the  biography 
of  Pomarree,  glossed  over  the  failings,  and  dwelt  upon  the 
better  qualities,  of  the  subject  of  his  memoir ;  and,  ])ursuii)^ 
the  same  course  throughout,  he  has  impressed  the  reader 
with  a  more  elevated  idea  of  their  moral  condition,  and  with 
a  higher  opinion  of  the  degree  of  civilisation  to  which  they 
have  attained,  than  they  deserved ;  or  at  least  than  the 
facts  which  came  under  our  observation  authorize.  There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  he  has  drawn  the  picture  gene¬ 
rally'  as  it  was  presented  to  him,  but  he  has  unconsciously 
fallen  into  an  error  almost  inseparable  from  a  ])orson  of  his 
profession,  who,  wdien  mixing  with  society,  finds  it  under 
that  restraint,  tvhich  respect  for  his  sacred  office  and  venera¬ 
tion  for  his  character  create.  As  in  our  intercourse  with 
these  people,  they  acted  more  from  the  impulse  of  their  na¬ 
tural  feelings,  and  expressed  their  opinions  with  greater 
freedom,  we  were  more  likely  to  obtain  a  correct  knowledge 
of  their  real  disposition  and  habits.” 

His  appreciation  of  the  state  of  social  life  among  these 
islanders,  is  candid  : 

“  Religious  books  arc  distributed  among  the  huts  of  such 
of  the  natives  as  are  converted,  or  who  are,  as  they  term 
themselves,  missi-narees  ;  but  many'  of  the  inhabitants  are 
still  tootit-ouris,  or  bad  characters,  an  old  expression,  signi¬ 
fying,  literally',  rusty  iron,  and  now  indiscriminately  used 
for  a  dissenter  from  the  Christian  religion,  and  a  low  cha¬ 
racter.  These  persons  are  now  of  no  religion,  as  they  have 
renounced  their  former  one,  and  have  not  embraced  that 
which  has  been  recently'  introduced. 

“  Ignorance  of  the  language  prevented  my  obtaining  any 
correct  information,  as  to  the  progress  that  had  been  made 
generally  towards  a  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  by  those 
who  were  converted ;  but  my  impression  was,  and  1  find 
by  the  journals  of  the  officers  it  was  theirs  also,  that  it  was 
very  limited,  and  but  few  understood  the  simplest  parts  of 
it.  Many  circumstances  induced  me  to  believe  that  they 
considered  their  religious  books  very  much  in  the  same  light 
as  they  did  their  household  gods ;  and,  in  particular,  their 
conduct,  on  the  occasion  of  a  disturbance  which  arose  from 
some  false  reports  at  the  time  of  the  robbery  on  the  stores 
of  the  ship,  when  they  deposited  these  books  in  the  mission, 
and  declared  themselves  to  be  indifferent  about  their  lives 
and  property,  so  long  as  the  sacred  volume,  which  could  he 
replaced  at  any  time  for  a  bamboo  of  oil,  was  in  safety.  In 
general,  those  who  were  missi-narees  had  a  proper  respect 
for  the  book,  but  associating  with  it  the  suppression  of  their 
amusements,  their  dances,  singing  and  music,  they  read  it 
with  much  less  good-will,  than  if  a  system  had  been  intro¬ 
duced  which  would  have  tempered  religion  with  cheerful¬ 
ness,  and  have  instilled  happiness  into  society'. 

“  The  Otaheitans,  passionately  fond  of  recreation,  require 
more  relaxation  than  other  people ;  and  though  it  might 
not  have  been  possible  at  once  to  clear  the  dances  from  the 
immoralities  attending  them,  still  it  would  have  been  good 
policy'  to  sanction  these  diversions  under  certain  restrictions, 
until  laws  which  were  more  important  began  to  sit  easy  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  people.  Without  amusements,  and 
excessively'  indolent,  they  now  seek  enjoyment  in  idleness 
and  sensuality',  and  too  much  pains  cannot  be  bestowed  to 
arouse  them  from  their  apathv,  and  to  induce  them  to 
emerge  from  their  general  state  of  indifference  to  those  occu¬ 
pations  which  are  most  essential  to  their  welfare.  Looking 
only  to  the  past,  they  at  present  seem  to  consider  that  they 
can  proceed  in  the  same  easy  manner  they  have  hitherto 
done  ;  forgetting  that  their  wants,  formerly  gratified  by  the 
natural  produce  of  the  earth,  have  lately  been  supplied  by 
foreign  commodities,  which,  by  indulgence,  have  become 
essential  to  their  comfort ;  and  that,  as  their  wants  increas^, 
as  in  all  probability  they  will,  they  will  find  themselves  a 
a  loss  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  purchase;  and  that,  being 
dependent  upon  the  casual  an*ival  of  merchant  vessels,  they 
will  be  liable  to  be  deprived  of  them  suddenly  by  the 
rence  of  a  war,  or  of  some  other  contingency,  at  a  pen 
perhaps  when,  by  disuse,  they  will  not  have  the  power  o 
falling  back  u]»on  those  which  have  been  discontinued. 

“  The  country  is  not  deficient  in  productions  adapteil 
commerce.  The  sugar-cane  grows  so  luxuriantly  t  a  ♦ 
from  two  small  enclosures,  five  tons  of  white  sugar  a 
annually'  manufactured,  under  the  sui)erintendence  oi  a 
Englishman;  cotton  has  been  found  to  succeed  very 
arrow  root  i»f  good  quality  is  jdentiful ;  they 
tiandal  wood,  and  other  ornauiental  woods,  suited  Ibr  » 
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and  several  dyes.  Besides  these,  coffee  and  other  grain 
might  no  doubt  be  grown,  and  they  might  salt  down  meat, 
which,  with  other  articles  I  have  not  mentioned,  would 
constitute  a  trade  quite  sufficient  to  procure  for  tlie  iiilia- 
bitnnts  the  luxuries  which  are  in  a  gradual  course  of  intro¬ 
duction,  and  to  make  it  desirable  for  merchant  vessels  to 
touch  at  the  island.  It  is  not  from  the  poverty  of  the 
island,  therefore,  from  which  they  are  likely  to  feel  incon¬ 
venience,  but  from  their  neglect  to  avail  themselves  of  its 
capabilities,  and  employ  its  productions  to  advantage. 

« It  seems  as  if  thcjieople  never  had  these  things  revealed 
to  them,  or  had  sunk  into  an  apathy,  and  were  discouraged 
at  finding  each  year  burdened  with  new  restrictions  upon 
their  liberties  and  enjoyments,  and  nothing  in  return  to 
sweeten  the  cup  of  life.  I  cannot  avoid  repeating  my 
conviction,  that,  had  the  advisers  of  Pomarree  limited  the 
penal  code  at  first,  and  extended  it  as  it  became  familiar  to 
the  |)eople,— had  they  restricted  instead  of  suppressed  the 
amu'^ements  of  the  people,  and  taught  them  such  parts  of 
the  Christian  religion  as  were  intelligible  to  their  simple 
understandings,  and  were  most  conducive  to  their  moral 
improvement  and  domestic  comfort,  these  zealous  and 
really  praiseworthy  men  would  have  made  greater  advances 
towards  the  attainment  of  their  object. 

‘‘  If,  in  offering  these  remarks,  it  should  be  thought  I 
have  been  severe  upon  the  failings  of  the  people,  or  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  missionary  gentlemen,  I  have  only  to 
sav,  that  I  have  felt  myself  called  upon  to  declare  the 
truth,  which  I  trust  has  been  done  without  any  invidious 
feeling  to  either.  Indeed,  I  experienced  nothing  during 
my  stay  that  could  create  such  a  feeling,  but  very  much  to 
the  (KHitrary,  as  both  my  officers  and  myself  received  every 
possible  kindness  from  them.  And  if  1  have  pourtrayed 
their  errors  more  minutely  than  their  virtui^s,  it  has  been 
done  with  a  view  to  show,  that  although  the  condition  of 
the  people  is  much  improved,  they  are  not  yet  blessed  with 
that  state  of  innocence  and  domestic  comfort  of  which  we 
have  read.  It  would  have  been  far  more  agreeable  to  have 
dwelt  on  the  fair  side  of  their  character  only,  but  that  has 
already  been  done,  and,  by  following  the  same  course,  I 
should  only  have  increased  the  general  misconception.” 

The  following  is  illustrative  of  the  degree  to  which  the 
inhabitants  of  Otaheite  have  been  freed  from  their  super¬ 
stitions  : 

“  The  Otaheitans  were  always  very  superstitious  peojde, 
and,  notwithstanding  their  change  of  religion,  still  entertain 
most  absurd  notions  on  several  points.  Though  they  have 
■ceased  to  give  credit  to  any  recent  i»ropbecies,  many  firmly 
believe  they  have  seen  the  fulfilment  of  some  of  the  pre¬ 
dictions  that  were  made  before  their  conversion  to  Christi¬ 
anity,  of  which  the  invasion  of  the  island  by  the  natives  of 
Boi*a  Bora  was  one.  This  event  was  foretold  by  a  little 
bird  called  Oomamoo,  which  had  the  gift  of  speech,  and 
used  to  warn  persons  of  any  danger  with  which  they  were 
threatened.  On  many  occasions,  when  persons  have  taken 
refuge  in  the  mountains  to  avoid  a  mandate  for  a  victim  for 
the  moral,  or  to  escape  from  some  civil  commotion,  this 
little  bird  has  been  their  guardian  spirit,  hjis  warned  them 
when  danger  was  near,  and  directed  them  how  to  escape 
pursuit.  ^  I  used  to  laugh  at  Jim,  our  interpreter — a  good- 
natured  intelligent  fellow — for  liis  belief  in  these  tales,  but 
he  was  always  very  earnest  in  his  relation  of  them,  and 
never  allowed  himself  to  join  in  our  ridicule.  Though  be 
C'Oiifessed  that  this  little  monitor  had  been  dumb  since  the 
nitroduction  of  Christianity,  yet  it  would  evi<lently  hav^e 
bi*en  as  difficult  to  make  him  believe  it  never  bad  spoken, 
as  that  the  danger  of  which  it  warned  him  had  never  existed  ; 
^d  this  teeliiig  is,  I  believe,  common  to  all  bis  country  men. 
Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  the  removal  of  early  im¬ 
pressions,  particularly  when  connected  with  superstitions. 

.  evening  returning  with  him  round  the  shore  of 

le  bay  trom  Papiete,  a  favourite  route,  and  was  ci'u versing 
the  superstitions  of  his  countrymen,  when  we  came  to  a 
Romantic  retired  spot,  crowned  with  tall  cocoa-mit  trees, 

I  ?  behind  it.  Night  was  fast  approach iriL’^, 

an  the  long  branches  of  the  palm,  agitated  by  the  w'imi, 
proauced  a  monrulul  sound  in  unison  with  the  subject  of 
nur  conversation.  As  we  passed,  I  observed  Jim  ende^i- 
uuiing  to  get  on  the  outside,  and  latterly  walking  on  the 

found  that  he  never  likisi  to  pass  this 
Co  dark  for  fear  of  the  spirits  of  his  uidortunate 

^  ‘untrymen  wffio  were  hanged  there  between  the  cocoev-nut 
fci’tK  ^  lM»pular  beliel  before  the  introduction  of  our 
*  was,  that  the  spirit  ot  the  deceased  visited  the  hodv  for 


a  certain  time,  and  for  this  reason  many  of  them  would 
on  no  account  pass  this  spot  after  dark.” 

It  is,  however,  pleasing  to  think  of  the  advantages 
which  some  more  happily  constituted  minds  have  derived 
from  the  labours  of  the  zealous  and  fearless  missionaries ; 

“  Some  of  them  have  materially  benefited  by  the  residence 
of  the  missionaries,  and  in  particular  two  who  resided  at 
Matavai,  about  four  miles  to  the  eastward  of  ouranchoi*age. 
They  piipied  themselves  on  their  imitation  of  European 
customs,  and  had  neat  little  cottages  built  after  the  Euro¬ 
pean  style,  with  white-washed  fronts,  which,  peeping 
through  some  evergreen  foliage,  had  a  most  agreeable  effect ; 
and  being  the  only  cottages  of  this  description  upon  the 
island  in  the  possession  of  the  natives,  were  the  pride  of  their 
owners.  The  apartments  contained  chests,  chairs,  a  table, 
and  a  knife  and  fork  for  a  guest,  and  nothing  gave  these 
chiefs  greater  ple<isure  than  the  company  of  some  of  the 
officers  of  the  ship.  Each  of  them  could  read  and  write 
their  own  language,  and  the  elder  Pa-why  had,  I  believe, 
been  useful  to  the  missionaries  in  translating  some  piirt  of 
the  Scriptures.  lie  was  the  more  leaiuied  of  the  two  bro¬ 
thers  ;  but  Iletotte  was  the  more  esteemed,  and  was  an  ex¬ 
ception  to  almost  all  his  c()untrymen,  in  not  asking  for 
what  was  shown  to  him.  Ilis  enquiries  concerning  the  use 
of  every  thing  which  offered  itself  to  his  notice,  on  coming 
on  board  the  ship,  surprised  and  interested  us,  while  his 
amiable  disposition  and  engaging  manners  won  him  the 
esteem  of  almost  all  on  board.  An  anecdote  illustrative  of 
his  character  will  be  read  with  interest.  The  missionaries 
had,  for  several  years,  endeavoured  to  produce  a  change  of 
religion  in  the  island,  by  explaining  to  the  natives  the  fallacy 
of  their  belief,  and  assuring  them  that  the  threats  of  their 
deities  were  absurd.  Iletotte  at  length  determined  to  put 
their  assertions  to  the  test  by  a  breach  of  one  of  the  strictest 
laws  of  his  religion,  and  resolved  either  to  die  under  the 
experiment,  or  embrace  the  new  faith. 

A  custom  prevailed  of  offering  pigs  to  the  deity,  which 
were  brought  to  the  moral,  and  placed  upon  whattas  or 
fautas  for  the  purpose.  From  that  moment  they  were 
considered  sacred  ;  and  if,  afterwards,  any  humap  being, 
the  priests  excepted,  dared  to  commit  so  great  a  sacrilege  as 
to  partake  of  the  offering,  it  was  supposed  that  the  offended 
god  would  punish  the  crime  with  instant  death.  Iletotte 
thought  a  breach  of  this  crime  would  he  a  fair  criterion  of 
the  power  of  the  deity,  and  accordingly  st(»le  some  of  the 
consecrated  meat,  and  retired  with  it  to  a  solitary  ]»art  of 
the  wood  to  eat  it,  and  perhaps  to  die.  Having  partaken 
of  the  food,  he  expected  at  each  mouthful  to  experience  the 
vengeance  he  ha<l  provoked,  and  he  waited  a  e^>nsideruble 
time  in  the  wood  in  awful  suspense,  until,  finding  himself 
rather  refreshed  than  otherwise  by  his  me<il,  he  quitted  tlie 
retreat,  and  went  quietly  home.  For  several  days  he  ke|H; 
his'secret,  hut  finding  no  bad  effects  from  his  transgression, 
he  disclosed  it  to  every  one,  renounced  bis  religion,  and 
embraced  Christianity.  Such  instances  of  ntsolution  and 
good  sense,  though  they  have  been  practised  before,  are 
extremely  rare  in  Otaheite;  and  in  this  sketch  of  these  two 
brothers  a  highly  favourable  picture  is  presented  of  the 
class  to  which  they  belong,  though  there  are  others,  {larti- 
cularly  Taate,  the  first  and  most  powerful  chief  upon  the 
island,  who  are  equally  deserving  of  favourable  notice.” 

Some  of  our  readers  may  prefer  individual  portraits  to 
these  generalities : 

“  On  the  day  appointed  for  the  visit  of  the  royal  part^% 
the  duty  of  the  ship  was  suspended,  and  we  were  kept  in 
expectation  of  their  arrival  until  four  o*clock  in  the  ufter- 
Tionri,  when  I  had  the  honour  of  receiving  a  note,  (uiiiclied 
ill  alfcctionate  terms,  from  the  qutHin-regeiit,  to  whom,  as 
well  as  to  her  subjects,  the  loss  of  time  appears  to  he  imma¬ 
terial,  stating  her  inability  to  fulfil  her  engagement,  hut 
that  she  would  come  on  board  the  following  day.  Se>arcely 
twenty  minutes  had  elapsiul,  however,  from  the  receipt  of 
this  note,  wli«*n  we  were  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  the 
})arty,  consisting  of  the  queen-regent,  the  queen-dowager 
and  her  yont’iful  husband,  and  Ulamme  and  his  wife. 
Their  dresses  were  an  incongruous  mixture  of  European 
and  native  cfistnmes  ;  the  two  queens  had  wrappers  of  native 
cloth  wound  loosely  round  their  bodies,  and  on  their  heads 
straw-]K)ked  bonnets,  manufactured  on  the  island,  in  imitii- 
tion  of  S4nne  which  had  been  carried  thither  by  European 
females,  and  triininetl  with  black  ribbons.  Their  feet  wi*re 
left  bare,  in  opposition  to  the  showy  covering  of  their  heads, 
as  if  pni'pos4*ly  to  mark  the  contrast  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  whoie  costufnes  they  united  j  and  ncatly-cxccuted  blue 
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lines  forined  an  indelible  net- work,  over  that  portion  of  the 
frame  which  in  England  would  have  been  covered  with  silk 
or  cotton.  UJamine,  who,  without  meaning  any  insinua¬ 
tions  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  queen,  appeared  to  be  on  a 
very  familiar  footing  with  her  majesty,  (notwithstanding 
he  was  acrompanied  by  his  own  wife,)  was  a  very  remark- 
/ably  tall  and  comely  man  ;  he  wore  a  straw  hat  and  a  white 
shirt,  under  which  he  had  taken  the  necessary  precaution 
of  tying  on  his  native  maro,  and  was  provided  with  an 
umbrella  to  screen  his  complexion  from  the  sun.  This  is 
the  common  costume  of  all  the  chiefs,  to  whom  an  umbrella 
is  now  become  almost  as  indispensable  as  a  shirt ;  but  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  rest  of  the  population  are  contented 
with  a  mat  and  a  maro.'* 

We  submit  the  following  description  of  a  trial  to  our 
legal  readers : 

“  Before  we  sailed,  a  most  serious  theft  was  committed 
on  the  stores  of  the  ship,  which  hiid  been  placed  under  a 
shed,  and  likewise  on  the  wearing  apparel  of  one  of  the 
officers  who  was  ill,  on  shore.  Immediately  the  aavas 
(policemen)  heard  of  it,  they  were  on  the  alert,  and  arrested 
two  men,  on  whom  suspicion  fell,  from  their  having  slept 
in  the  place  the  night  of  the  robbery,  and  absconded  early 
in  the  morning.  The  news  of  the  offence  spread  with  its 
accustomed  rapidity  among  uncivilized  tribes,  and  various 
were  the  reports  in  circulation  as  to  the  manner  in  which  I 
intended  to  visit  the  misdemeanour.  The  prisoners  at  first 
acknowledged  their,  guilt,  but  afterwards  denied  it,  and  de¬ 
clared  they  had  been  induced  to  make  the  confession  from 
the  threats  of  the  aavas  who  apprehended  them.  Nothing 
was  found  upon  them,  and  no  person  could  be  brought  for¬ 
ward  as  a  direct  witness  of  the  fact,  so  that  their  guilt 
rested  on  circumstantial  evidence  alone.  I  was,  how’ever, 
anxious  to  bring  the  offenders  to  trial,  as  all  the  sails  and 
the  stores  of  the  ship  were  on  shore,  and  at  the  mercy  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  unless  severe  measures  were  pursued 
in  this  instance,  successive  depredations  would,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  have  ocxjurred.  The  chiefs  »vere,  in  consequence, 
summoned,  and  at  an  early  date  the  prisoners  were  brought 
to  trial,  opposite  the  anchorage.  As  it  was  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  case,  I  was  invited  to  the  tribunal,  and  paid  the  com¬ 
pliment  of  being  allowed  to  interrogate  the  prisoners  ;  but 
nothing  conclusive  was  elicited,  though  the  circumstantial 
proof  was  so  much  against  them,  that  five  out  of  six  of  the 
chiefs  pronounced  them  guilty.  The  penalty  in  the  event 
of  conviction  in  a  case  of  this  nature  is,  that  the  culprit  shall 
pay  fourfold  the  value  of  the  property  stolen  ;  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  however,  as  the  articles  could  not  be  replaced,  and 
the  value  was  far  beyond  what  the  individuals  could  j>ay,  I 
proposed,  as  the  chiefs  referred  the  matter  to  me,  that  by 
^vay  of  an  example,  and  to  deter  others  from  similar  acts, 
the  prisonei*s  should  suffer  corporal  punishment.  Their 
Jaws,  however,  did  not  admit  of  this  mode  of  punishment, 
and  the  matter  concluded  by  the  chiefs  making  themselves 
responsible  for  the  stores,  and  directing  Pa-why  to  acquaint 
the  people  that  they 'had  done  so,  promising  to  make  fur¬ 
ther  enquiry  into  the  matter,  v/hich  w^as  never  done,  and 
the  prisoners  escaped ;  but  the  investigation  answere<l  our 
purpose  equally  well,  as  the  stores  afterwards  remained  un¬ 
touched.  The  various  reports  which  preceded  the  trial, 
the  assembling  of  the  chiefs,  and  other  circumstances,  had 
brought  together  a  great  concourse  of  people.  Pa-why, 
raising  himself  above  the  multitude,  harangued  them  in  a 
very  energetic  and  apparently  elegant  manner,  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  inhabitants,  who  all  dispersed  and  went 
quietly  to  their  homes.  The  consideration  which  the  chiefs 
gave  to  the  merits  of  this  question,  and  the  pains  they  took 
to  elicit  the  truth,  reflect  much  credit  upon  them.  The 
case  was  a  difficult  one,  and  Iletotte,  not  being  able  to  make 
up  his  mind  to  the  guilt  of  the  prisoners,  very  honestly  dif¬ 
fered  from  his  colleagues ;  and  his  conduct,  while  it  afforded 
a  gratifying  instance  of  the  integrity  of  the  man,  showed  a 
proper  considemtion  for  the  prisoners,  which  in  the  darker 
ages  would  have^  b<*en  sacrificed  to  the  interested  motive  of 
coinciding  in  opinion  with  the  majority.  If  we  compare 
the  fate  w'hich  would  have  befallen  the  prisoners,  supposing 
them  innocent,  had  they  been  arraigned  under  the  early  form 
of  government  with  the  transactions  of  this  day,  we  cannot 
but  congi-atulate  the  people  on  the  introduction  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  penal  code,  and  acknowledge  that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
temporal  blessings  they  have  derived  from  the  introduction 
of  Christianity.  At  the  same  time  it  is  just  to  observe,  that 
bad  a  similar  depredation  been  committed  under  those  cir-  \ 
4’uinstance8,  there  is  every  in^ason  to  believe,  from  former  j 


experieiu^,  that  the  real  offender  would  have  been  detected 
and  the  property  restored.”  ' 

In  conclusion,  we  recommend  Captain  Beechoy’s  book 
as  a  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  globe  and 
its  inhabitants. 


The  Bridal  Night ;  the  First  Poet  ,*  and  Other  Poema, 

By  Dugald  IVIoore,  author  of  “  The  African,”  &(., 

Post  8vo.  Pp.  2o6.  Glasgow  :  Blackie,  Fullarton 

and  Co.  Edinburgh:  Fullarton  and  Co.  1831. 

A  LAD  of  promise  has  been  spoiled.  There  was  from 
the  first  something  suspicious  about  Mr  D.  Moores 
poetry.  It  was  always  mounted  on  stilts — there  was  a 
want  of  easy  natural  playfulness  about  his  versification— 
his  imagery  did  not  spring  from  his  narrative  or  medita¬ 
tion,  but  was  fitted  to  it.  Still  there  was  an  elevation 
and  justness  of  feeling  about  his  writings  ;  and  his  images, 
although  bearing  marks  of  being  far-fetched  and  carefully 
adapted,  were  ahvays  correctly,  and  frequently  beauti¬ 
fully  finished.  There  was  something  stately  about  his 
lyrics,  although  he  repeated  the  same  tune  too  often. 

The  first  poem  in  the  present  series  is  a  close  imitation 
of  the  Corsair  of  Byron.  The  rest  are  imitations  of 
the  earlier  works  of  Mr  D.  Moore,  and  considerably  in¬ 
ferior.  They  are  characterised  by  an  inflated  diction — 
a  want  of  flow  in  the  thought  and  versification — and  a 
cimstant  attempt  to  say  strong  things.  There  is  a  want 
of  genuine  natural  feeling  pervades  the  whole.  Mr 
Moore,  like  another  poet  we  lately  reviewed,  is  a  mock¬ 
ing-bird — only  not  so  agreeable  a  one  as  he  upon  whom 
we  first  bestowed  the  appellation. 

The  description  of  one  of  his  heroes  is  too  appalling  to 
be  read.  It  is  a  very  Gorgon  upon  whom  none  can  look 
without  being  turned  tc  stone.  We  pasted  together  the 
two  pages  w^here  it  occurs,  before  we  ventured  to  hand 
the  book  to  the  female  members  of  our  family. 

“  Close  curly  hair  of  deep  and  raven  dye. 

Twined  round  a  wrinkled  forehead,  pale  and  high. 
That  look’d  like  marble  by  some  shadow  hid, 

And  scai’cely  tinted  with  a  lifeless  red  ; 

Dark  was  his  eye  beneath  a  shaggy  lash. 

His  whiskers  dark(^\) — and  darker  his  mustache(!  !) 
Scorn  in  his  glance  her  arrows  seem’d  to  dip. 

And  doubt  and  pride  sat  on  his  ashy  lip.” 

But  this  Roland  meets  with  an  Oliver  in  the  gentle¬ 
man  of  the  fancy,  respecting  whom  the  bard  enquires : 

“  Of  all  the  train,  whv  is  his  swarthy  brow 
And  eagle  eye  alone  in  blackness  now 

And  whom  he  afterwards  describes  ‘^gathering  up  bis 
dusky  form,”  and  “  standing - 

- as  stands  an  eagle  in  the  storm, 

With  moveless  pinions  Jioating  on  the  sky.'' 

If  our  readers,  like  the  bystanders  at  a  race,  do  not 
at  once  see,  by  the  very  build the  competitors,  who  will 
carry  the  day,  the  following  piece  of  intelligence  w'ill 
convince  them  that  we  are  right.  The  despot  is  ot 
course  the  gentleman  with  “  dark  w'hiskcrs,”  and 
“  darker  mustache 

“  While  Zariff  springs  upon  his  savage  foe. 

With  giant  arm  he  hew’d  the  despot  low'. 

Whose  shelly  eyeball,  moveless  as  he  reel’d, 

With  hue  of  ice  his  latest  wdsh  reveal’d.” 

IMr  Moore  is  no  less  felicitous  in  his  descriptions  of 
inanimate  nature.  To  use  his  owm  words,  he 

“  Has  seen  at  eve  the  blue  and  ghostlike  moon 
Rise  o’er  the  desert.” 

A  grotto  is  w'ith  him,  not  as  it  would  have  been  w'ltb 
Peter  Bell,  “  a  grotto  and  nothing  more.”  It  is 

- “a  cave,  w'hich  seem’<l 

The  shatter’d  tomb  of  some  old  earthquake,  dug 
By  the  old  miner  Time,  at  Nature’s  daw’u.” 

No  sooner  did  one  of  his  heroes  sit  down  on  a  stone,  tluia 
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_ o’er  him  sung 

tree  whose  skeleton  branches  oft  had  made 
Wild  music  in  the  midnight.” 

But  all  these  sink  into  insignificance  when  compared 
^ith  his  sublime  abuse  of  an  image,  which  has  of  late 
been  bandied  about  and  travestied  after  a  strange  fashion. 
Speaking  of  some  political  contingency,  the  Lord  Advo¬ 
cate  several  years  ago,  piously  remarked,  that  it  was  “  in 
the  hand  of  Providence,  and  the  womb  of  futurity.”  Mr 
Montgomery  saw  fit  t’other  day  to  expatiate 

«  Throughout  the  wide  fermenting  ivomh  of  space 
Where  time  and  nature  multiply  their  race.” 

But  Mr  D.  Moore  beats  him  hollow,  when  he  tells  us 
«  Far  through  the  womb  of  eve  the  music  floats.” 

Fven  this,  however,  is  outdone  by  the  poet  himself  in  his 
address  “  to  a  petrified  tree,  dug  up  in  a  mine  in  llun- 
gary. 

Methinks  thou  wert  of  that  tall  race 
Whose  leafy  heads  waved  in  the  sky. 

When,  rolling  from  the  womb  of  space. 

Creation  op’d  her  eye.” 

Thefigure  is  now  complete,  even  in  its  minutest  details. 
We  sincerely  trust  that  no  rude  hand  may  mutilate  its 
fair  proportions. 

Sedet,  ^ternumque  sedebit. 


The  Englishman's  Magazine.  No,  I,  April,  London  : 
Hurst,  Chance,  and  Co.  Edinburgh  ;  Henry  Con¬ 
stable. 

Here  is  a  new  magazine,  which  takes  high  and  inde¬ 
pendent  ground — ground  which,  as  far  as  we  can  judge 
by  the  first  Number  now  before  us,  it  is  likely  to  main¬ 
tain.  We  have  heard  it  said,  that  there  is  no  room  at 
present  for  a  new  Magazine  ;  but  this  is  nonsense.  There 
is  always  room  for  fresh  and  vigorous  talent,  whether 
conveyed  in  a  periodical  shape  or  not.  The  Englishman's 
Magazine  is  established  on  manly  and  impartial  princi¬ 
ples,  assumes  a  fearless  and  spirit-stirring  tone ;  and  whilst 
its  conductors  appear  prepared  to  go  hand  in  hand  with 
all  honest  periodicals  in  farthering  the  good  cause  of  civil 
and  intellectual  liberty,  they  are  not  men  who  will  give 
up  an  inch  of  their  own  dignity  to  the  previously-esta¬ 
blished  influence  of  any  work  in  existence.  They  write 
as  Englishmen  ought  to  write — boldly,  frankly,  and  with¬ 
out  trammel.  They  fear  not  to  speak  plain  truths ;  they 
entertain  a  just  contempt  for  all  empty  pretenders,  and 
they  welcome  heartily  and  as  a  brother,  the  man  of  real 
genius,  and  of  lofty  and  pure  ambition.  Sc^indal  they 
have  no  relish  for, — vulgarity  they  are  above.  They 
rest  on  the  strength  of  their  own  minds,  —  on  the 
susceptibilities  of  their  own  hearts.  With  every 
respect  for  the  talent  at  present  existing  in  the  monthly 
publications,  we  do  not  see  why  the  Englishman  should 
uot  at  once  take  a  high  place  among  this  class  of  works. 
It  it  steadily  adheres  to  the  principles  upon  which  it 
sets  out,  it  may,  ere  long,  gain  a  more  enviable  repu- 
Ution  than  most  of  them;  for  in  the  condition  of  the 
^^jority  there  is  “  something  rotten.”  In  politics  the 
^^hshman  will  be  in  every  sense  of  the  word  liberal, 
he  Editors  will  “  struggle  for  freedom  of  conscience, 
^r  freedom  of  trade,  for  the  privileges  of  the  Commons 
th  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 

fellow-creatures,  wherever  they  are  degraded  by 
Ignorance  or  maltreated  by  injustice.”  They  deidare  their 
j^ntion,  at  the  same  time,  to  take  an  enlarged  and  phi- 
^  P  i^l  view  of  all  subjects  of  a  party  nature.  “  The 
xpression  of  our  sentiments,”  as  they  happily  express 
**  controlled  by  a  power  superior 

reeb  Parliamentary  benches,  or  the 

cha’^*H^^*  mercenary  speculation  ;  we  are  neither 
to  a  statesman’s  chariot,  nor  nailed  to  a  tra- 
of  f**  In  literary  matters,  their  declaration 

is  no  less  satisfactory’ “  Posses*^ ng  ample 


means  to  compensate  talent,  we  despise  the  miserable 
restrictions  of  a  coterie,  and  deride  the  ostentatious 
parade  of  a  sounding  catalogue  of  names.  With  assist¬ 
ants  among  the  most  illustrious  ornaments  of  literature, 
the  value  of  contributions  is  left  to  be  determined  by 
their  absolute  merit.  From  the  unexhausted  mine  of 
rising  genius  we  shall  draw  liberally’’  and  often  ;  and 
altogether  destitute  of  partialities  or  antipathies,  and  re¬ 
gardless  of  party  or  personal  distinctions,  as  we  are  and 
must  ever  be,  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  expect  that  our 
labours  will  be  received  in  good  faith,  as  the  result  of  an 
anxious  desire  to  accomplish  a  laudable  object  upon 
honourable  grounds.”  Let  these  principles  be  adhered 
to,  and  carried  through  with  the  talent  evinced  in  the 
present  number,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  result. 
We  cannot  go  over  the  contents  in  detail,  but  we 
would  particularly  recommend  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers  the  two  vigorous  opening  articles,  entitled,  “  Our 
Principles,”  and  “  The  Country  and  its  Prospects,” — the 
highly  graphic  and  picturesque  “  Journal  of  a  South- 
African  Emigrant,” — the  interesting  and  instructive  pa¬ 
per  on  the  “  Progress  of  the  Indian  Cholera,” — the 
powerful  and  original  sketch,  the  first  of  a  series  of 
“  Scenes  in  Poland,” — “  The  Incendiary,  a  Tale  of  the 
German  Peasant  Wars,” — “  Recent  Rambles  in  Spain,” 
— and  a  useful  business  article  on  the  “  Reform  Rill.” 
As  was  to  be  expected,  the  number  alst>  contains  some 
interesting  pieces  of  poetry.  “  The  Three  Homes,”  is  by’* 
a  poetess  who  writes  in  a  strain  not  unworthy  of  our  own 
Gertruile.  In  the  mechanical  details  of  typography’’, 
paper,  and  embellishment,  the  Magazine  is  of  a  very  su¬ 
perior  description.  We  wish  all  connected  with  it  the 
success  they  deserve,  and  request  them  to  believe  that  it 
is  with  much  pleasure  we  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
introducing  their  work  to  the  favourable  attention  of  the 
northern  division  of  the  island. 


An  Outline  of  Sematolngy,  or  an  Essay  towards  establish¬ 
ing  a  new  Theory  of  Grammar,  Logic,  and  Rhetoric. 

8 VO.  Pp.  252.  London.  1831. 

Were  the  objects  of  this  ingenious  performance  mere¬ 
ly’  to  propound  a  new  theory  of  grammar,  a  new  hypo¬ 
thesis  respecting  the  origin  and  progressive  formation  of 
language,  we  should  scarcely  have  felt  much  inclination 
to  notice  it.  The  great  uncertainty  of  the  subject  itself 
— the  license  of  assumption  and  conjecture  indulged  in 
by  those  who  have  treated  of  it,  with  the  single  exception 
of  Grimm  and  his  disciples — -the  totally  erroneous  and 
unwarrantable  mode  in  which  they  have  conducted  their 
enquiries ;  beginning,  not  with  an  examination  of  lan¬ 
guage  as  it  is,  and  thence  ascending  analytically,  cau¬ 
tiously,  and,  by  strict  induction,  backwards  towards  its 
source,  but  with  a  ready-made  theory’  of  language  such 
as  it  is  not,  and  thence  descending  by  a  purely  imaginary 
process  to  its  present  state — these,  and  other  causes,  have 
tended  to  create  in  most  minds  attached  to  the  pursuit 
of  true  science  and  philosophy  a  very  decided  distaste — 
to  use  no  stronger  term — to  the  laborious  triflings  of 
philologists  and  grammarians.  But  the  end,  to  whicli 
this  author  proposes  to  render  his  enquiry’  into  the  origin 
of  grammar  subservient,  being  no  less  than  the  delinea¬ 
tion  of  a  new  system  of  logic  and  rhetoric,  is  such  as  to 
reconcile  one  in  his  case  to  an  attentive  consideration  of 
the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  effected. 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  chapters.  The  first  of 
these  forms  the  foundation  on  which  theother  two  rest.  Its 
leading  object  is  to  prove  that  words,  although  at  first  the 
signs  of  particular  individual  objects,  do  immediately,  on 
being  combined  so  as  to  form  a  sentence,  lose  this  their  par¬ 
ticular  signification,  and  stand  now,  even  individually’,  no 
longer  as  the  signs  of  particular  objects  or  perceptions, 
but  as  the  signs  of  abstractions,  called  by  the  author  no¬ 
tions — or  knowledge,  obtained  by  reas(ui  from  acts  of 
comparison  and  judgment  on  the  mind’s  passively  received 
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impressions :  while  colleetively,  or  as  modifying  each 
other  in  sentences,  they  may  still,  in  their  aggregate 
Import,  be  made  to  signify  particular  objects  or  percep¬ 
tions.  There  is  thus  in  words,  even  after  they  have  been 
stripped  of  their  particular  signification,  a  double  force  : 
their  separate  force,  which  is  derived  from  the  under¬ 
standing  ;  and  their  united  force,  by  which,  in  combina¬ 
tion,  they  may  be  made  to  signify  particular  things  or 
perceptions.  In  accordance  with  this  theory,  the  author 
endeavours  to  account  for  the  formation  of  the  successive 
parts  of  speech. 

This  chapter  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  whole 
treatise.  It  contains  the  developement  and  proof  of  the 
princiides  whence  the  author’s  theory  of  rhetoric  and 
logic  is  attempted  to  be  deduced  as  a  corollary  or  parti¬ 
cular  application.  Several  things  there  are,  and  these, 
too,  lying  at  the  very  foundation  of  his  hypothesis,  which 
we  would  dispute  with  him  strenuously ;  that  is,  if  he 
adhere  rigidly  to  the  letter  of  his  treatise  as  we  under¬ 
stand  it :  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  should  claim 
for  his  words  some  latitude  of  interpretation,  we  think 
that  we  could,  without  much  difficulty,  propose  an  ex¬ 
planation  by  which  the  whole  theory  might  come  to  be, 
at  bottom,  not  very  far  removed,  after  all,  from  the  com¬ 
mon  ideas  on  this  subject.  Our  limits,  however,  would 
not  admit  of  such  discussion. 

The  chapter  on  Rhetoric  does  not  strike  us  as  con¬ 
taining  any  thing  remarkable ;  nor  that  on  Logic,  in 
which,  however,  the  reader’  will  meet  with  some  views 
relative  to  the  use  of  language  in  reasoning  equally  simple 
and  ingenious.  It  is  characterised  by  two  peculiarities, 
Ist,  by  a  great  want  of  respect  for  the  Aristotelian  syllo¬ 
gism  ;  with  his  remarks  on  the  nature  of  which,  how¬ 
ever,  we  cannot  coincide :  and  2dly,  by  the  notion  that 
reasoning  consists  in  a  comparison  of  similar  things,  and 
the  recording  of  the  result  of  the  comparison  in  a  sign, 
which  is  thus  representative  of  the  common  points  of 
agreement,  and  may  itself  be  now  carried  forward  for 
comparison  with  some  third  thing,  whence  will  arise  a 
new  sign  expressive  of  what  is  common  to  them  all,  and 
so  on  ad  infinitum. 

We  will  allow  the  writer  himself  to  state  the  design 
and  pretensions  of  his  work  as  they  are  recapitulated  to¬ 
wards  the  conclusion  of  the  volume  : 

“  To  conclude the  theory  which,  in  this  treatise,  we 
have  endeavoured  to  establish  is  this,— that  we  come  at  all 
our  knowledge  by  the  use  of  media^  which  media  are, 
chiefly,  words  ;  and  that  as  the  words  procure  the  notions, 
the  notions  exist  not  antecedently  to  langmige  : — that  when, 
by  these  means,  we^have  gained  knowledge,  and  try,  by 
similar  means,  to  communicate  it  to  others,  we  do  not, 
while  the  process  is  going  on,  represent  our  own  thoughts, 
but  we  set  their  minds  a-thinking  in  a  particular  train  ; 
that  our  own  thought  is  represented  by  nothing  short  of 
the  completely  formed  word,  whose  |>arts,  if  any  or  all  of 
them  are  separately  dwelt  upon,  are  not  parts  of  oui* 
thought,  but  signs  of  knowledge  which  we  and  our  hearers 
)M>ssess  in  common,  and  which,  by  bringing  their  minds 
into  a  particular  attitude,  enables  them  to  conceive  our 
thought,  when  the  whole  word,  that  expresses  it,  is  formed  : 
—  that  if,  before  this  WORD  is  formed,  there  are  piirts  by 
which  something  is  communicated  not  known  before,  yet, 
being  coramuuicated,  it  is  still  but  a  part  of  the  means  to¬ 
ward  knowing  something  not  yet  communicated,  and  still, 
therefore,  the  principle  holds  good,  that  we  are  adding  part 
to  part  of  the  whole  word  which  is  to  express  something 
not  yet  communicated  ;  which  word,  even  though  it  extend 
to  an  oration,  a  treatise,  a  poem,  &c.,  is  as  completely  indi¬ 
visible  with  resjiect  to  the  meaning  C4)nveyed  by  it  as  a 
whole,  os  is  a  word  which  consists  only  of  a  single  syllable, 
or  a  single  sound.  If  this  doctrine  truly  describes  the  na¬ 
ture  4>f  the  connexion  between  thought  and  language,  we 
claim  for  it  the  merit  of  a  discovery y  because  the  common 
theory,  that  is,  the  theory  which  men  are  i»resumed  to  act 
upon,  and  to  which  all  preceptive  works  are  adapted, — not 
the  theory  which,  unawares,  they  really  act  upon,— exhi¬ 
bits  that  connexion  in  a  very  dilferent*  light.  And,  as  a 
discovery,  we  are  the  more  dis|>osed  to  urge  attention  to  it, 
because  our  soundest  metaphysicians  have  expressed  them¬ 


selves  as  if  there  was  something  to  be  discovered  as  reganJ 
the  connexion  we  speak  of,  before  a  system  of  Logic  couM  k! 
established  on  a  just  foundation.” 

And  again, 

“  The  doctrine  of  the  whole  work  may  receive  some  light 

from  the  following  way  of  stating  it: — Man,  in  common 
with  other  animals,  derives  immediately  from  nature  the 
power  to  express  his  immediate,  or,  as  they  are  commoolv 
called,  his  natural  wants  and  feelings.  But  he  also  possess^ 
the  power  of  inventing  or  learning  a  language  which  nature 
does  not  teach  ;  and  it  is  solely  by  the  exertion  of  this 
power,  which  we  call  reason,  that  he  raises  himself  above 
the  level  of  other  animals.  By  media  such  as  artificial  lan¬ 
guage  consists  of,  and  only  by  such  media,  he  acquires  the 
knowledge  which  distinguishes  him  from  other  creatures* 
and  each  advance  being  but  the  step  to  another,  he  is  a 
being  indefinitely  improvable.  But  if  words  are  the  means 
of  knowledge,  it  is  an  error  to  describe  or  consider  them  in 
any  other  light ;  and  we  accordingly  deem  them  not  as 
strictly  speaking,  the  signs  of  thought,  but  as  the  means  hv 
which  we  think,  and  set  others  a-thinking.  This  principle 
being  admitted,  renders  unnecessary  Locke’s  doctrine  of 
ideas ;  and  Sematology  stands  opposed  to,  and  takes  the 
place  of,  what  the  French  call  Idealogt.” 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  respecting  the 
accuracy  of  the  writer’s  views  on  this  very  intricate  sub¬ 
ject,  we  must  at  least  allow  him  the  praise  of  close  think¬ 
ing,  and  no  ordinary  ingenuity.  So  much,  indeed,  is  the 
former  a  characteristic  of  this  performance,  that  it  requires 
a  powerfully  concentrated  and  perseveringly  sustained 
effort  of  attention,  such  as  few  minds  are  capable  of  ex¬ 
erting,  to  put  one’s  self  fully  in  possession  of  the  authors 
views;  and  it  is  not  until  after  frequent  retrospects  and 
comparisons  of  passage  with  passage,  and  more  than  one 
perusal  of  the  first  twenty  sections,  that  one  begins  rightly 
to  understand  the  drift  of  the  whole  speculation.  Part 
of  this  labour  might  have  been  spared  by  a  full  and  clear, 
yet  concisely-expressed  table  of  contents  prefixed  to  each 
chapter.  At  a  time  when  the  literature  of  Great  Britain 
seems  to  be  recovering  somewhat  of  its  pristine  vigour, 
it  were  no  insignificant  symptom  of  returning  strength, 
if  publications  distinguished  by  intellectual  power,  by  per¬ 
tinacious  and  penetrating  thought,  on  whatever  subject, 
in  support  of  whatever  philosophical  doctrines,  excited 
among  the  few  who  are  capable  of  judging  in  such  mat¬ 
ters,  that  interest  which  it  is  scarcely  less  creditable  to 
feel  than  to  have  awakened.  Men  of  lettei*s  are  the  only 
proper  patrons  of  one  another ;  and,  to  the  man  of  re¬ 
fined  pursuits  and  tranquil  thought,  this — the  elevatbig 
sympathy  and  admiration  of  his  compeers — is  the  only 
patronage,  the  desire  of  which  implies  no  taint  of  ser¬ 
vility,  the  reception  of  which  subjects  to  no  feeling  of  de¬ 
gradation. 


Three  Discourses.  On  Opinion :  the  Connexion  between 
Knowledge  and  Virtue :  and  the  Press  as  an  Engine  fir 
the  Diffusion  of  KnowL  dye.  By  Henry  Sewell  Stoker 
8 VO.  Pp.  191.  London.  Hurst,  Chance,  and  Cu. 
1831. 


The  object  of  the  first  of  these  discourses  is  to  analyze 
the  nature  of  opinion,  to  consider  its  innoceucy’,  and  to 
estimate  its  force ;  in  other  words,  to  prove  that  man  J* 
not  responsible  for  Lis  belief,  and  that  the  power  ot  pub  ic 
opinion  is  resistless.  The  latter  proposition  we  adrrnb 
the  former  we  deny.  Man  is  resjionsible  for  bis  bcli^ 
The  individual  who  refuses  to  search  for  an  object  ph 
within  his  reach,  and  thereupon  declares  that  be  canru 
find  it,  is  answerable  for  all  the  consequences  ot  bn’  nbsU 
nacy  ;  and,  in  the  same  manner,  he  who  will  imt  a* 
his  faculties  to  the  consideration  of  the  evidence  by 
any  fact  is  established,  is  responsible  for  his 
opinions.  The  laws  of  evidence  are  unaltenable.  ^ 
act  of  attending  to  proof  is  voluntary.  As  we  . 
may  not  search  carefully  in  a  jKirticular  plac.e  for  a  p^ 
cular  article,  so  we  may  or  may  md  bestow  due  au'  ^ 
liberate  attention  on  particular  facts.  facts  oiv 
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iiate  opinions :  and,  as  the  giving  or  withholding  of  at¬ 
tention  IS  voluntary,  and  therefore  the  ground  of  moral 
approbation  or  blame,  so,  for  the  conclusions  which  de- 
nend  on  their  attention,  man  must  be  deemed  responsible. 
L-The  second  discourse  treats  of  the  connexion  between 
knowledge  and  virtue.  We  will  spare  our  readers  the 
infliction  of  analyzing  it ;  only  observing,  that  intellec¬ 
tual  cultivation  in  itself  has  no  tendency  to  improve  the 
heart,  or  to  increase  the  virtue  of  a  man  ;  if  previously 
disposed  to  do  that  which  is  right,  it  better  enables  him 
to  do  so;  if  not  so  disposed,  it  only  enlarges  his  capacity 
for  evil. — The  third  and  last  of  these  discourses  is  on  the 
press,  viewed  as  an  engine  for  the  diifusion  of  knowledge. 
The  author’s  views  are  not  new,  neither  is  there  any  no¬ 
velty  in  his  method  of  treating  the  subject. 

On  the  whole,  we  have  seldom  read  a  work  of  more 
pomiKius  pretension  and  more  deheient  execution.  The 
style  is  turgid  and  bombastic,  sometimes  bordering  on 
vulgarity,  and  ever  deficient  in  that  strength  which  con¬ 
densation  alone  can  bestow.  We  recommend  to  the  author 
to  recollect  that  assertion  is  not  demonstration,  and  that 
declamation  is  not  powerful  writing. 


A  Popular  Description  of  the  Indigenous  Plants  of  La¬ 
narkshire^  with  an  Introduction  to  Dotany,  and  a  Glos¬ 
sary  of  Dotardcal  Terms,  By  the  liev.  William  Pa¬ 
trick.  12mo.  Pp.  399.  Edinburgh :  Lizars.  Glas¬ 
gow  :  M‘Phun  and  Eottimer.  1831. 

This  is  an  extremely  interesting  work,  of  very  modest 
pretensions.  Local  Floras  are  at  once  important  to  the 
botanist — as  serving  to  extend  and  correct  his  notions  of 
the  geography  of  plants;  to  the  non-botanist — as  being  a 
manual  to  which  he  may  refer  when  struck  by  the  beau¬ 
ties  or  peculiarities  of  the  vegetable  creation  which  enli¬ 
vens  his  leisure  walks.  Mr  Patrick’s  descriptions  are 
simple  and  graphic,  aud  interspersed  with  useful  and  in¬ 
teresting  notices  of  the  properties  of  the  most  important 
plants.  The  pi*eface  contains  interesting  discussions  on 
some  collateral  topics.  We  almost  suspect,  however,  that 
the  catalogue  of  plants  must  be  defective.  Only  604 
species  are  enumerated,  which,  even  when  we  make  al¬ 
lowance  for  the  absence  of  marine  and  alpine  plants  in  La¬ 
narkshire,  appears  to  us  very  few.  Surely  the  recesses  of 
the  numerous  streamlets  which  reticulate  the  county  must 
afford  more.  This  is,  however,  a  mere  conjecture  on  our 
part,  based  upon  one  or  two  very  hasty  exploratory  tours  : 
aud  the  talent  and  industry  evinced  in  this  little  volume 
are  strongly  in  its  author's  favour.  We  have  expressed 

aur  doubts  merely  with  a  view  to  sharpening  his  atten¬ 
tion. 

The  Indigenous  Plants  of  Lanarkshire,”  is,  we  be- 
><!ve,  the  first  book  that  has  been  printed  in  Ilaiuilton ; 
aud  does  credit  to  its  typographer. 


^^^cape  Illustrations  of  the.  Waverley  Novels.  From 
Bowings  by  the  first  native  Artists.  Engraved  by 
ilUam  and  Edward  Finden.  Nos.  IX.  X.  and 
London  :  Charles  Tilt.  Edinburgh  :  Thomas 

^British  School;  a  Scries  of  the  most  approved  Pro- 
wtions  in  Painting  and  Sculpture.  Executed  by 
^glish  Artists,  from  the  days  of  Hogarth  to  thepre- 
time.  With  Descriptive  Notices  by  H.  Hamilton. 
*‘graved  in  outline  upon  steel.  Nos.  X.  and  XL 
Charles  Tilt.  1831. 

of  opinion  that  the  Landscape  Illustrations 
^  Waverley  Novels  are,  take  tiiein  all  in  all,  the 
that  works  that  have  called  them  forth 

appeared.  They  are  unequal,  as  all  works  of 
**  necessarily  must  be  ;  but  they  contain  much  that 
iadiff  ^  nintli  number  contains  two  rather 

eieut  engravings  ; — Kirkwall,”  and  “  Kenilworth 


Castle,”  together  with  two  good  ones  “  Dunstafnage,” 
and  “  Jorvaiilx  Abbey.”  In  the  first  mentioned,  the 
manngement  of  the  light,  as  it  falls  upon  the  ship,  and 
the  little  boat  beside  it,  is  excellent — so  is  the  glassy  look 
of  the  sea,  (although  this  latter  is  mainly  attributable  to 
the  engraver’s  dexterity,)  but  the  thin,  feeble,  and  misty, 
look  of  the  tower,  hills,  and  sky,  is  positively  too  bad. 
Kenilworth  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  as  a  drawing; 
and  is  far  from  being  executed  in  a  workman  dike  style. 
The  other  two,  particularly  the  last- mentioned,  are  ex¬ 
tremely  pleasing  pictures.  In  the  tenth  number,  we  have 
a  fine  view  of  “  The  Tower  of  London  in  1670,”  illus¬ 
trative  of  Peveril  of  the  Peak.  The  deep  shade  upon  the 
Traitor’s  Gate,  and  the  gloom  of  the  marble  mottled  sky, 
form  a  fine  setting  for  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  the 
Tower  ;  and  the  effect  of  the  whole  harmonizes  with  our 
associations.  There  is  much  sentiment  in  this  view. 
The  view  of  “  Linlithgow”  is  very  poor  ;  that  of  “  Loch- 
leven”  has  an  open  breezy  look,  and  no  striking  defect 
but  the  figure  in  the  foreground.  “  Inch  Cailleach”  is  a 
reminiscence  of  Turner,  by  one  incapable  of  comprehend¬ 
ing  him.  The  eleventh  number  consists  of — “  Fast 
Castle”— an  indifTerent  painting,  badly  engraved  ;  at  first 
sight*  we  mistook  the  water  for  brushwood  ;  “  Bothwell 
Bridge” — nothing  :  “  York” — ditto  :  “  Castle  Rushin” 
— a  well-arranged  picture,  with  a  fine  disposition  of  light, 
and  plenty  of  atmosphere. 

We  have,  on  a  former  occasion,  spoken  in  terms  of  de¬ 
cided  approbation  of  The  English  School,  and  rejoice  to 
find  the  two  numbers  now  before  us  not  unworthy  of  their 
predecessors.  They  contain  outline  engravings  of  some 
of  the  best  works  of  Wilkie,  West,  and  Landseer.  We 
regret  that  the  outlines  of  the  works  of  sculptors  are 
scarcely  equal  to  the  rest  of  the  work.  Much  more  deli¬ 
cate  drawing  is  required  to  do  them  justice.  The  fine 
spirit  of  Flaxman  has  disappeared  entirely  under  the 
hands  of  “  Normand  fils.” 
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A  STORY  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

By  J.  S.  Mcmes,  LL.D. 

Che  lo  Spirito  Itisso, 

Non  porin  iiuii  ’u  pin  reposato  porto, 

NO  *n  pill  traTupiilla  fossa 
Fuggir  la  earue  travagliata  e  I’ossa. 

^  Petraucha. 

The  outward  aspect  of  even  the  most  unmarked  grave, 
wears  a  strange  mysteriousness  of  meaning,  which  speaks 
as  if  to  some  principle  of  instinctive  knowledge  in  the 
consciousness  of  the  beholder,  linking  our  imagiiiifigs  to 
the  few  feet  of  soil  that  wraps  a  brother,  with  an  in¬ 
formed  and  thrilling  sympathy.  That  it  was  a  grave, 
therefore,  upon  which  my  eye  now  rested,  I  felt  no  doubt ; 
but  why  in  such  a  situation  ?  The  evening  sun  lighted  up, 
in  farewell  sweetness,  with  a  radiance  calm  and  beautiful 
iis  innocence  in  death,  the  spot  itself;  but  elsewhere  all 
was  desolate.  Above,  a  precipice,  once  included  in  the 
defences  of  the  ancient  Agrigentum,  though  remote  from 
the  modern  city,  rose  on  the  immediate  right ;  to  the 
left  stretched  a  ravine,  encumbered  with  rocky  fragments, 
over  Avhich,  here  and  there,  an  olive  spread  its  hoar 
foliage,  or  a  pine  hung  from  the  higher  steeps.  As  if 
long  since  carefully  w'eeded  away,  but  now  encroaching, 
the  uncouth  forms  of  the  prickly  pear,  and  the  sword- 
pointed  leaves  of  the  wild  aloe,  ranged  in  a  tangled  screen 
round  the  heaving  turf,  where  Srjning’s  dewy  linger  hiui 
already  sprinkled  the  blue  and  purple  fiowers  of  the 
anemone.  The  lengthening  shadows  stole  upon  my  me¬ 
ditations,  and  I  left  the  spot  with  less  reluctance  that,  in 
the  evening  party,  some  information  might  be  obtained. 

Accordingly,  in  answer  to  my  enquiries,  our  worthy 
host  referred  me  to  another  of  his  guests,  the  superior  of 
a  neighbouring  monastery.  “  My  son,”  answered  the 
venerable  Anseliuo,  “  I  experience  the  more  pleasure  iu 
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complying  with  your  request,  that,  from  the  narrative 
connected  with  the  lowly  resting-place  by  the  rock,  may 
be  established  this  rule  of  conduct,  ‘  That  our  best  vir¬ 
tues,  when  not  regulated  by  the  sober  dictates  of  practical 
duty,  become  no  less  dangerous  to  our  peace  than  their 
opposite  vices.*  ** 

Giacomo  di  Sannaro,  the  only  son  of  an  eminent  art¬ 
ist,  after  distinguishing  himself  above  all  his  youthful 
companions  in  the  schools  of  Girgenti,  his  native  city, 
entered,  in  his  18th  year,  the  University  of  Palermo. 
Here  he  quickly  obtained  a  like  superiority  as  in  tbe 
initiatory  studies.  Attending  the  same  classes,  and  of 
equal  age,  the  young  Pietro  di  Novelli  alone  showed  him¬ 
self  a  worthy  competitor  for  the  honours  of  genius.  This  I 
rivalry,  however,  was  not  only  without  enmity,  but  be¬ 
came  a  bond  of  union  between  these  two  individuals, 
whom,  though  they  came  from  a  near  neighbourhood, 
circumstances  had  hitherto  kept  apart.  Pietro  was  the 
nephew,  and  had  previously  been  educated  as  the  pre¬ 
sumptive  heir  of  his  uncle,  the  Count  di  Novelli,  whose 
residence  lay  at  a  short  distance  from  Girgenti.  The  in¬ 
timacy  which  existed  between  Sannaro  and  Novelli,  as 
rival  and  distinguished  students,  was  cemented  into  the 
most  cordial  friendship,  in  consequence  of  the  generous 
intrepidity  of  the  former  in  bearing  to  land  the  exhausted 
Novelli,  when  their  pleasure -ski if  had  been  upset  on  the 
dangerous  reefs  of  Monte  Pellegrino,  which  overlooks  the 
•Bay  of  Palermo. 

Henceforth  the  two  youths  were  inseparable  in  their 
studies,  and  in  such  pleasurable  relaxations  as  were 
strictly  within  the  means  and  leisure  of  Sannaro.  He 
had  too  much  judgment  not  to  appreciate  their  different  i 
resources  and  prospects,  too  keen  a  sense  of  honour  to 
incur  an  obligation,  and  too  high  a  sense  of  duty  to  urge 
unjust  claims  on  paternal  aid.  This  manly  and  upright 
conduct  served  only  to  elevate  Sannaro  more  highly  in 
Novelli*s  esteem,  and  theirs  furnished  a  rare  instance  of 
.friendship  between  unequals  in  fortune,  without  syco¬ 
phancy  on  tbe  one  hand,  or  dangerous  example  on  tbe 
other.*  Four  years  thus  rolled  rapidly  away.  Sannaro 
sternly  giving  himself  to  exertion,  like  one  who  knows 
that  he  must  owe,  and  is  determined  to  owe,  all  to  his 
own  endeavours  alone — Novelli,  gay,  fond  of  pleasure,  yet 
stirred  by  honourable  ambition  of  that  literary  distinction, 
of  which  he  was  otherwise  independent.  In  another  year, 
Giacomo,  with  the  highest  academical  honours,  would 
gain  also  the  first  vaitant  Salario,  corresponding  to  our  j 
Fellowship,  except  that  it  is  attached  to  certain  profes¬ 
sional  studies,  and  thus  enter  upon  the  real  business  of 
life  with  independent  means  of  success.  Under  these 
circumstances,  he  beheld  himself  summoned  away  by  the 
alarming  illness  of  his  father.  Novelli,  who  was  to  have 
left  the  University  in  a  few  weeks,  being  called  home  by 
a  fond  uncle,  resolved  to  anticipate  terms,**  and  accom¬ 
pany  his  friend.  They  separated  only  within  sight  of 
their  respective  homes — the  one,  agreeably  to  surprise  by 
his  early  arrival — tbe  other,  to  receive  the  last  blessing 
of  a  dying  parent. 

Could  external  consolation  have  been  ministered  under 
the  immediate  pressure  of  such  a  loss,  Sannaro  would 
have  found  comfort  in  the  respect  shown  by  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  in  the  unshaken  attachment  of  his  friend, 
from  whom  not  a  day  passed  without  a  visit.  A  source 
of  tender  and  unalloyed  satisfaction,  however,  he  en- 
. joyed  in  the  society  of  an  only  sister,  whom  he  had  left 
little  more  than  an  amiable  child,  but  whom  he  now 
recovered,  beautiful  and  accomplished,  in  the  dawn  of 
*  womanhood.  Francesca,  to  beauty  and  elegance,  united 
those  intellectual  attainments,  which  refine  admiration 
into  respect,  while  an  exquisite  and  gentle  modesty 
breathed  over  her  whole  character  that  sacred  tenderness 
which  exalts  respect  into  a  more  ardent,  yet  not  less  holy 
sentiment.  In  the  language  of  her  own  favourite  bard : 

U*  aer  percossa  da*  suoi  dolci  rai 

8*  infiamma  d*  onestatc-— 


Basso  deair  non  h  ch’ivi  si  senta; 

Ma  d*onor,  di  virtute.  - 

Tt  can  hardly  detract  from  the  friendship  of  Novell! 
that  he  found  in  the  conversation  of  the  excellent 
Francesca,  an  additional  motive  for  visiting  her  brother 
in  their  common  affliction.  Meanwhile,  it  was  but  too 
evident  that  the  grief  of  the  latter  rather  increased  than 
diminished  with  time.  Novelli,  rightly  conjecturin«r 
that  something  more  than  his  recent  loss  preyed  upon 
the  mind  of  his  friend,  pressed  him  to  remove  for  a  few 
days  to  his  uncle*s  seat,  and  there  wrung  from  him  the 
secret  of  his  despondency.  The  elder  Sannaro  had  lived 
with  a  degree  of  splendour  suited  to  his  high  talents 
and  supported  by  an  income,  which,  though  large,  fell 
with  himself.  The  consequence  had  been,  that,  on  his 
death,  there  remained  only  a  small  reversion,  barely  suf- 
ficient  to  maintain  his  wife  and  daughter  in  a  frugal  in¬ 
dependence.  His  son  possessed  too  noble  a  spirit  to  think 
of  diminishing  or  even  of  risking  this  little  fund  in  the 
venture  of  his  own  fortunes,  and  had  resolved  on  re¬ 
turning  to  Palermo  no  more.  “  Not  return  to  the  uni¬ 
versity  !”  exclaimed  his  friend — ‘‘  and  with  such  pros¬ 
pects  ?** — “  No,  I  am  now  considering  how  I  may  soonest 

attain  to  some  useful  employment’* - “  And  that  will 

be,**  interrupted  Novelli,  “  by  resuming  your  studies.”— 
“  Granting  that,**  answered  Sannaro,  “  how  is  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  move  even  one  step  in  that  career  without  drawing 
on  the  slender  resources  of  my  mother  and  sister  ?”— 
“  But  why  not  borrow  on  your  own  credit  ?** — “  Borrow ! 
and  on  w'hat  security,  save  by  pledging  the  very  means 
which  I  hold  so  sacred  ;  and  then  play  the  gentleman  and 

scholar  on  aborrowed  purse  ?  No,  sooner” - “  Softly,  my 

good  friend,**  said  Novelli,  playfully  laying  a  hand  on  his 
mouth  ;  no  altitudes,  I  beseech  thee.  I  have  told  thee 
thou  art  no  better  than  a  visionary  on  some  points ;  view 
the  affair  as  a  piece  of  business.  I  will  obtain  the  money 
from  my  uncle,  as  if  for  my  own  use,  but  will  treat  with 
you  as  would  a  very  Jew.  You  give  me  your  bond  for 
principal  and  interest  at  the  highest  rate  ;  and  thus  I  serve 

my.  friend,  and  have  the  pleasure  of  disposing  my  money 
advantageously.  Say  no  more.  So  be  it.”  Sannaro 
acquiesced  ;  but,  though  looking  coldly  upon  the  measure 
itself,  he  was  neither  ungrateful  to,  nor  mute  in  praise 

of,  the  contriver.  Francesca  listened  to  these  commenda¬ 
tions  with  a  pleasure  which  perhaps  she  rightly  attri¬ 
buted  to  an  interest  felt  in  her  brother’s  friend,  but  with 
a  throb  that,  to  one  more  experienced  in  the  mysteries  of 
the  heart,  would  have  disclosed  a  nearer  sympathy  already 
nascent  there. 

On  departing  for  Palermo,  Sannaro  solemnly  and  af¬ 
fectionately  recommended  to  the  attention  of  Novelli  the 
solitude  of  his  mother  and  sister.  Months  passed  with 
equal  rapidity,  but  with  different  occupation,  over  the 
actors  in  our  little  narrative.  Sannaro,  wholly  devoted 
to  study,  prepared  for  the  last  arduous  trials  with  a  di¬ 
ligence  which  Jagged  not,  because  of  the  general  antici¬ 
pations  of  his  success.  The  beloved  members  of  the  pa¬ 
ternal  home  had  recovered  that  tranquil  resignation,  y 
which  sorrow  is  sweetened  and  sanctified.  Iheir  on^,^ 
pleasures  were  letters  from  Palermo,  and  the  societj 
Novelli,  whose  visits  had  long  become  a  constituent  o 
their  daily  happiness.  His  devoted  attachment  to  Iran 
cesca  he  sought  not  to  conceal  from  himself,  thoug  > 
from  various  motives,  he  desired  his  affection  mignt 
main  a  secret  to  all  besides.  These  motives  he 
could  not  have  satisfactorily  explained  ;  yet,  that  not 
questionable  mingled  in  his  sentiments,  appears  frow 
wish  to  cover  his  passion  from  its  object  also.  ^ 
Francesca,  her  sensibilities  were  so  gentle,  her  mn 
pure,  that,  knowing  herself  happy  in  the  society  o 
vein,  or,  during  the  intervals  of  his  absence,  in  sue 
suits  and  studies  as  he  had  praised,  she  neither  kne^ 
sought  to  know  more.  In  a  soul  so  mildly 
the  most  insidious  of  all  passions  may  long  repose 
air  in  the  mind,  till  some  unforeseen  explosion  la}* 
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^holc  fabric  of  happiness  in  ruins.  In  this  manner  were 
disclosed  to  Francesca  the  nature  and  depth  of  her  feel- 
.  She  had  been  carefully  instructed  by  lier  father, 
Ind  painted  with  exquisite  delicacy  and  taste.  Why  not 
turn  this  accomplishment  to  use,  and  procure  for  her 
mother  some  of  those  enjoyments  which  were  now  de¬ 
nied  ?  The  pious  wish  was  no  sooner  formed  than  realized ; 
but  though  her  morning  labours  were  concealed  from  her 
mother,  they  could  not  long  escape  the  keen  eye  of  No¬ 
vell!.  discovered  that  an  ancient  domestic  had  been 
charged  with  negotiating  the  sale  of  the  pictures,  and 
became  the  purchaser  under  a  feigned  name,  and  at 
greatly  advanced  jwiccs.  Indiscreet  management  on  the 
part  of  his  agent  disclosed  the  whole  to  Francesca.  How 
describe  the  succeeding  interview,  which  ended  in  a  con¬ 
fession  of  mutual  attachment ! — “  Leave  me  !”  exclaimed 
at  length  the  Aveeping  Francesca ;  “  Oh,  leave  me,  No- 
A’elli !  The  inequality  of  our  conditions  forbids  our  union, 
while  I  tremble  to  think  on  the  state  of  my  own  feelings, 
and  the  advantages  which  your  own  merits,  your  gene¬ 
rosity  to  my  brother  and  myself,  give  to  you  over  my 

heart.” _ “  Leave  you  !  my  Francesca  ;  rather  take  back 

vour  love,  and  restore  to  me  your  friendship.  This  hour 
would  I  claim  your  hand  in  face  of  the  world,  but  that, 
in  so  doing,  I  should  bring  ruin  on  both.  You  know  I 
am  wholly  dependent  on  my  uncle  ;  he  cannot,  in  the 
course  of  nature,  long  survive.”  In  this  Novell!  spoke 
neither  falsely  nor  in  guile. 

A  year  had  passed  away  since  the  death  of  his  father, 
and  Sannaro  had  triumphantly  achieved  the  highest 
honours  of  the  academical  career.  The  goal  of  independ¬ 
ence  Avas  almost  in  sight,  and  every  thing  promised  final 
success.  While  thus  happy  in  his  neAV  prospects,  a  let¬ 
ter,  with  the  post-mark  of  his  native  city,  Avas  placed  in 
his  hands.  Without  observing  the  different  AAwiting,  he 
tore  it  open,  for  every  such  letter  had  yet  spoken  either 
of  friendship  or  affection — and  read — “  Thj  friend  is 
false — Tlij/  name  dishonoured* — Retrievcy  or  avenge.^' 

To  regain  his  peace  of  mind  Avas  impossible  ;  next 
dawn  beheld  Sannaro  on  his  homeAvard  and  melancholy 
way.  “  I  do  not  ask,”  said  he  to  NoA^elli,  extending  the 
letter,  “  whether  such  reports  be  true,  but  such  reports 
are,  and  I  look  to  you  to  retrieve,  or — avenge  I  cannot,  for 
ray  hand  is  palsied  by  obligation.”  Novelli,  in  that  har¬ 
dened  state  of  mind  Avhich  indicates  dissatisfaction  Avith 
our  own  conduct,  but  a  desire  to  fix  our  quarrel  upon 
another,  replied,  “  What  have  I  to  do  Avith  vulgar  ru¬ 
mour — you  know  your  redress.” — “  I  do — and  the  redress 
I  ask  is  justice  to  my  sister.” — ‘‘  AVhat,”  cried  Novelli, 
“raust  I  Avive  me  at  your  bidding  ?” — “  Coward  !”  ex¬ 
claimed  Sannaro,  “  to  betray  me  under  the  mask  of  friend¬ 
ship.” — “  Coward  !”  and  Novelli,  striking  him  a  dreadful 
blow,  drew  his  sword.  Sannaro  laid  his  hand  upon  his 
— a  convulsive  shiv’er  passed  across  his  countenance 
“-he  slowly  Avithdrew  his  hand  from  the  Aveapon.  “  Yes, 
^<ovelli,  I  am  a  coward — I  dare  not  fight  the  man  to 
whom  I  owe  an  unrequited  obligation  ;  but  bevA'are” — 
repeating  each  Avord  with  sIoav  and  solemn  utterance — 
when  next  Ave  meet,  it  Avill  be  to  part  only  in  death.” 
Sannaro  rushed  from  the  house  and  from  Girgenti 
Without  seeing  any  one.  His  intention  AA’as  to  gain 
‘lessina,  and' thence  pass  over  into  Italy  ;  but,  pursuing 
ie  most  unfrequented  paths,  he  Avas  taken  by  robbers. 
!tn  these  outlaws  he  Avas  constrained  by  an  oath  to  join, 
•inder  the  penalty  of  death ;  and,  strange  to  say,  he  che- 
ris  ed  lifg  repay  his  debt  and  aA^enge  his  dishonour  !  He 
p  remained  nearly  three  months  with  his  new  cornpa- 
*^*008,  and  by  intrepidity  and  conduct  gained  an  ascendency 
their  rude  minds.  Hoards  of  uncounted  gold  Avere 
“  ded  to  his  keeping,  Avheiice  unchallenged  he  might 
abstracted  the  sum  Avhich  ho  so  eagerly  desired  to 
He  shrunk,  however,  from  appropriating  the 
of  crime  to  what  he  deemed  a  sacred  cause.  So 
ijcoDsisteiit  is  man  !  One  day,  an  agetl  nobleman,  the 
^  of  Terra  Nova,  accompanied  by  his  daughter,  had 


the  misfortune  to  fall  into  the  poAver  of  a  detachment  to 
which  Sannaro  belonged.  The  outlaws  Avere  irritated  by 
finding  less  booty  than  they  expected  ;  the  old  man  was 
threatened,  and  the  chief  offered  A’iolence  to  the  lady* 
Sannaro  buried  his  dagger  in  the  ruffian’s  side,  and  sto^ 
to  the  defence  of  his  prisoners.  Their  leader,  however, 
had  been  unpopular  with  the  marauders,  Avho  Averc  there¬ 
fore  the  more  readily  induced  to  forgive  his  death,  and 
released  the  prisoners  on  a  promise  of  ransom,  which 
Sannaro  undertook  to  receive.  “  Young  man,”  said  the 
duke,  on  parting  Avith  Sannaro,  “you  Avere  not  destined  for 
your  present  trade ;  here  is  an  equal  sum,  Avhich  I  beg 
you  to  accept  as  an  expression  of  my  private  gratitude  to 
yourself.  Could  you  be  persuaded  to  quit  a  life  unworthy 
of  you,  count  on  me  as  a  friend.”  l^nnaro’s  pulse  beat 
high — he  had  noAv  the  Aurtuous  means  of  obtaining  Avealth 
— but  no  persuasion  could  induce  him  to  accept  more  than 
the  exact  sum  Avith  interest,  Avhich  he  owed  to  NoA^elli. 
Returning  to  the  freebooters,  he  faithfully  restored  the 
stipulated  ransom,  made  his  escape  the  same  night,  and 
the  shortest  possible  time  beheld  him  at  NovelTTs  gate. 

Here,  had  not  his  mind  been  pre-occupied,  he  might 
haA^e  observed  a  strange  note  of  mourning  and  of  joyous 
preparation.  To  his  enquiries-.-a  domestic  replied  that 
the  young  count  his  master  Avas  at  home.  Sannaro  AA'^as 
eager  to  rush  upon  his  victim.  Judge  of  his  surprise, 
and,  in  the  supposed  circumstances,  indignation,  on  enter¬ 
ing  the  apartment,  to  find  Francesca  and  the  count  there 
alone.  A  tear  AA*as  in  her  eye — but  not  of  grief.  She 
Avould  have  thrown  herself  upon  her  brother’s  neck,  but 
Avas  repulsed.  “Off!”  cried  he,  “my  Francesca  Avas 
pure — thou  !”  and  he  pointed  scornfully  to  Novelli. 
“  LeaA'e  us  alone,  my  love,”  Avhispered  the  count,  “all 
Avill  yet  be  Avell.”  The  poor  girl  hid  her  face  in  her 
hands  and  retired  Aveeping. 

Sannaro  continued  Avith  his  eyes  fixed  upon  his  sister 
till  she  had  disappeared ;  then  turning  round,  he  threAV 
a  purse  of  gold  with  violence  upon  the  table,  “  Sir  Count, 

I  am  no  longer  your  debtor — my  bond.” — “  It  is  here,” 
said  Novelli,  offering  a  parchment.  “  Nay,  read  it,” 
added  he,  Avith  a  smile,  observing  that  Sannaro  prepared 
to  fold  it  up.  “  What  needs  it  ?  I  presume  all  is  right,  be¬ 
cause  you  say  so,” — the  last  Avords  ironically  pronounced — 
and  tearing  the  document,  he  threAV  it  into  the  tripod  of 
burning  charcoal  Avhich  stood  on  the  heiirth.  A  cloud 
passed  over  the  youthful  broAV  of  the  count,  and  lie  evi¬ 
dently  laboured  to  restrain  his  resentment.  “  Now,” 
exclaimed  Sannaro,  advancing  and  draAvinghis  sword, — 
“  now  for  my  pledge  at  last  parting.”— “  Hear  me,”  cried 

Novelli,  retreating ;“  I  am” - “  A  coward  and  seducer,” 

shouted  his  adversary,  and  springing  for\A^ard,  struck  him 
violently  on  the  face.  Novelli’s  passion  was  up.  He 
drew — :they  closed,  struggled,  thrust — the  count  in  a  fcAV 
seconds  fell,  mortally  Avounded,  and  expired  almost  in¬ 
stantly.  The  noise  alarmed  all  Avithin  hearing.  Among 
the  first,  Sannaro  beheld  his  mother  and  sister  rush  into 
the  apartment.  Francesca  fell  senseless  on  the  dead  body 
of  the  count.  His  mother,  turning  slowly  to  Sannaro, 
gazed  upon  him  for  a  moment.  “  Son,  I  do  not,  cannot 
curse  thee ;  but  let  this  be  thy  curse,  thou  art  the  murderer 
of  thy  sister’s  husband  !”  It  Avas  even  so.  That  very 
morning  the  nuptials  had  been  performed,  and  the  parch¬ 
ment  which  the  count  so  gayly  placed  in  the  hands  of  his 
ancient  friend,  AA'as  the  marriage  contract. 

Sannaro  heard  his  mother’s  address  as  if  he  heard  it 
not ;  but  Avhen  she  had  ceased  speaking,  roused,  as  if  from 
insensibility,  he  sprung  from  the  hall,  and  Av^as  seen 
sweeping  Avith  fearful  rapidity  along  the  brow  of  the 
precipice,  as  if  seeking  by  the  shortest  route  to  regain  the 
fastnesses  of  the  interior.  Suddenly,  whether  by  acci¬ 
dent  or  design  it  is  impossible  to  know,  he  was  beheld  to 
plunge  forwards  and  disappear.  His  mangled  body  was 
found  Avhere  his  lonely  tomb  marks  the  spot.  Tlie  hand 
yet  giasped  the  bloody  sword,  shivered  in  the  fall,  and  the 
fragments  of  the  weapon  that  had  served  its  Avearcr 
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but  too  faithfully  were  buried  with  him  in  the  same 

grave. 

MILITARY  MEMORANDA. 

2?y  an  Amateur* 

THE  GRAND  BLUNDER. 

We  have  both  read  in  books,  and  heard  in  conversa¬ 
tion,  many  criticisms  on  the  subject  of  Napoleon’s  “grand 
error”  at  Waterloo.  He  made  no  account  of  the  force  of 
inert  resistance  possessed  by  British  infantry  ; — he  order¬ 
ed  his  cavalry  to  charge  too  soon  ; — his  attacks  wanted 
the  necessary  vigour  and  ensemble ; — he  was  no  longer 
the  same  man  except  in  obstinacy,  which  proved  the  cause 
of  his  overthrow ; — the  battle  was  lost  by  treachery  on 
the  part  of  some  French  officers  : — these  are  some  of  the 
reasons  usually  assigned  for  the  extraordinary  and  unex¬ 
pected  result  of  that  ever-memorable  and  decisive  com¬ 
bat.  The  real  cause  of  the  complete  overthrow  of  the 
French  army  appears  to  us  to  lie  much  deeper  than  is 
commonly  suspected. 

Napoleon  had  opened  the  campaign  in  his  usual  man- 
nner,  and  with  his  usual  success.  Suddenly  concentra¬ 
ting  his  masses,  and  assuming  the  initiative  in  move¬ 
ment,  of  which  he  well  knew  the  advantages,  he  executed 
a  marchc  derobee  of  many  miles,  before  it  was  known  or 
suspected  that  he  had  stirred  from  his  cantonments  ;  and 
his  advanced  guard  was  aux  prises  with  that  of  the  Prus¬ 
sians,  when  it  was  believed  at  head-quarters  that  it  was 
still  on  the  Sambre.  The  battle  of  Ligny  followed  :  Blu- 
cher  was  totally  defeated,  and  driven  from  the  ground  : 
the  British  position  was  uncovered  ;  and  the  surprise  was 
complete  at  all  points.  So  far,  then,  the  plan  of  the 
French  Emperor  had  fully  answered  his  expectations.  It 
had  been  conceived  with  the  greatest  ability,  and  the  ex¬ 
ecution  had  hitherto  corresponded  with  the  design.  But 
advantage  was  not  taken  of  the  surprise  which  had  been 
produced  :  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost :  and  had  Napo¬ 
leon,  after  gaining  the  battle  of  Ligny,  instantly  pushed 
forward  against  the  British  with  the  whole  of  his  dispo¬ 
sable  force,  and  assailed  them  with  his  overwhelming 
masses,  before  tlrey  had  time  to  assemble  in  force,  the  re¬ 
sult  could  scarcely  have  been  doubtful.  Instead  of  this, 
however,  he  violated  his  own  maxim,  the  observance  of 
which  had  rendered  him  so  often  victorious,  and  divided 
his  force  ;  sending  a  corps  darmee,  instead  of  a  single  divi¬ 
sion,  to  watch  the  Prussians,  while  the  force  detached 
under  Ney  had  proved  insufficient  to  make  head  against 
the  British,  and  overpower  them  in  the  act  of  assem¬ 
bling.  This  was  a  fatal  error.  Ney  met  with  the  most 
determined  resistance,  where  he  expected  an  easy  vic¬ 
tory;  and,  operating  without  vigour  or  ensemble^  the 
British  gained  time  to  concentrate,  under  cover  of  the 
gallant  battalions  who  were  devotedly  pouring  out  their 
best  blood  at  Quatre  Bras.  The  decisive  moment  was 
thus  lost,  and  an  irretrievable  error  committed.  Had 
Napoleon  himself,  conformably  to  his  usual  principles 
and  conduct,  urged  forward  the  mass  of  his  army,  and 
brought  the  whole  of  his  force  to  bear  upon  the  British 
regiments  which  had  been  so  grievously  maltraites  in  the 
alfair  of  Quatre  Bras,  the  immediate  result  would  have 
been  certain  ;  while,  by  pressing  onward,  he  might  have 
gained  the  grand  strategic  point  of  the  position  at  Water¬ 
loo,  before  the  British  were  in  a  condition  to  offer  any 
effectual  resistance,  and  thus  determined  the  fate  of  the 
campaign.  As  it  happened,  however,  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington  was  enabled  to  concentrate  his  forces  at  Water¬ 
loo,  and  to  await  the  final  and  decisive  attack. 

And  here,  again,  we  discover  another  error  on  the  part  of 
the  French  Emperor,  which,  with  an  enemy  like  the  Bri¬ 
tish  to  deal  with,  could  scarcely  miss  proving  fatal.  Con¬ 
trary  to  the  most  certain  and  demonstrable  principles  of 
tactics,  he  directed  his  main  attack  against  the  centre  of  the 
British  linei  instead  of  one  or  other  of  the  extremities— it 


was  almost  indifferent  which,  in  a  position  so  completel- 
resserrce*  It  is  a  rule  in  tactics,  that  the  decisive  effort 
ought  never  to  be  made  against  the  centre  of  a  line,  unlej^. 
one  or  both  the  wings  are  separated  from  it  by  some 
natural  obstacle,  as  a  river  or  a  mountain,  which  cannot  be 
surmounted  in  time  to  reinforce  the  point  attacked.  Ac. 
cordingly,  when  Napoleon  himself  attacked  the  centre  of 
the  Austrians,  under  Alvinzi,  at  Rivoli,  the  left,  under 
Davidowich,  was  separated  from  the  centre  by  the  river 
Adige  and  a  mountain  so  steep  and  precipitous  as  to  be 
nearly  impassable ;  while  the  right  was  so  disseminated  in 
the  mountains  as  to  be  capable  of  rendering  little  or  no 
assistance  at  the  critical  moment  when  the  centre  was 
assailed  by  a  greatly  superior  force.  But  it  must  be  obvious 
that  an  attack  upon  the  centre  of  a  position,  like  that  of  the 
British  at  Waterloo,  could  have  had  none  of  these  advan- 
tages ;  since  even  if  it  had  for  a  moment  succeeded,  and  the 
assailants  had  established  themselves  on  the  point  they  had 
forced,  the  reinforcements  simultaneously  drawn  from 
both  extremities  would  promptly  arri  ve,  and  attacking  them 
on  both  flanks  at  once,  soon  restore  the  combat.  And  this 
was,  accordingly,  what  actually  occurred.  The  French 
succeeded  in  establishing  themselves  on  the  key  of  the 
position  at  La  Haye  Sainte  ;  but,  so  far  from  being  able 
to  turn  this  advantage  to  any  account,  they  found  it  im¬ 
possible  to  maintain  the  ground  they  had  so  hardly  gained, 
and  were  soon  driven  from  it  with  great  loss.  A  verv 
different  result  might,  however,  have  followed  a  combined 
effort  directed  against  one  or  other  of  the  extremities. 
As  it  was,  the  comparatively  partial  and  feeble  attack  upon 
the  Chateau  of  Hoiigomont  had  very  nearly  succeeded; 
had  it  been  made  with  greater  energy  and  force,  it 
would,  in  all  probability^  have  prevailed,  and  the  French 
would  have  gained  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  coromuni. 
cations  with  Brussels,  and  established  themselves  in  force 
at  right  angles  to,  and  in  rear  of,  the  right  of  the  British 
line,  before  sufficient  reinforcements  could  have  been 
withdrawal  from  the  centre  and  left  to  offer  any  effectual 
resistance,  or  attempt  to  dislodge  them  ;  just  as  Marshal 
Daun,  at  the  battle  of  Hohenkircli,  succeeded  in  esta¬ 
blishing  his  army  athwart  and  in  rear  of  the  Prussian 
right,  and,  in  spite  of  every  effort  which  Frederick,  with 
all  his  genius  and  gallantry,  could  make,  maintained  bis 
ground,  and  gained  a  complete  victory. 

Such  appears  to  us  to  have  been  the  “  grand  error' 
committed  by  Napoleon  in  this  battle.  That  he  threw 
away  his  superb  cavalry^  too  soon  in  the  day%  is  certain. 
But  this  was  a  consequence  of  the  “  error”  we  have  men¬ 
tioned,  not  the  immediate  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  battle. 
He  attacked  upon  a  false  principle  ;  and  every  movement 
which  he  directed  in  conformity  with  it  was  necessarily 
an  error.  But  it  is  to  the  principle  alone  that,  in  rea¬ 
soning  scientifically  on  the  plan  of  attack,  we  are  to  ascribe 
its  failure;  more  especially  as  the  officers  and  soldiers  of 
the  French  army  never  displayed  more  heroic  courage? 
more  devoted  gallantry,  or  more  determined  resolution, 
than  on  this  ever  memorable  day. 


THE  BROKEN  RING. 

By  one  of  the  A  uthors  of  the  “  Odd  Volume.'' 

“  Holt,  lassie,”  said  the  wily  Dame  Seton 
daughter,  “  dinna  blear  your  een  wi’  greeting.  ”  f 
would  honest  Maister  Binks  say,  if  he  were  to  coine  in 
the  now  and  see  you  looking  baith  dull  and  dour- 
Dight  your  een,  my  bairn,  and  snood  back  your  hair-* 
I’se  warrant  y'ou’ll  make  a  bonnier  bride  than  ony  o  jour 
sisteis.”— “  I  carena  w’hether  I  look  bonny  or 
Willie  winna  see  me,”  said  Mary%  w'hile  her  eyes 
with  tears.  “  Oh,  mother,  ye  have  been  ower  hasty 
this  matter;  I  canna  help  thinking  he  will  come 
yet,  and  make  me  his  wife.  It’s  borne  in  on  nay  ni 
that  Willie  is  no  dead.” — “  Put  awa  such 
o’  your  head,  lassie,”  answered  hei*  mother ;  “ 
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.  ljut  yoursell  that  the  ship  that  he  sailed  in  was 
whummiled  owcr  in  the  saut  sea — what  gars  you  tlireep 
he’s  leeving  that  gate?” — “  Ye  ken,  mother,”  answered 
Mary»  “  when  Willie  gaed  awa  on  that  wearifu’ 
Tovag^^j  to  ‘  make  the  croun  a  pound,*  as  the  auld  sang 
'  he  left  a  kist  o’  his  best  claes  for  me  to  take  care  o’ ; 
fbr  he  said  he  would  keep  a’  his  braws  for  a  day  that’s  no 
like  to  come,  and  that’s  our  bridal ;  now,  ye  ken  it’s  said, 
that  as  long  as  the  moths  keep  off  folk’s  claes,  the  oiiner 
o’  them  is  no  dead,— so  I  e’en  took  a  look  o’  his  bit  things 
the  day,  and  there’s  no  a  broken  thread  amang  them,” — 

«  Ye  had  little  to  do  to  be  hovvking  among  a  dead  man’s 
claes,”  said  her  mother ;  “  it  was  a  bonny  like  job  for  a 

_ «  But  I’m  no  a  bride,”  answered  Mary,  sobbing. 

w  jio^  can  ye  hae  the  heart  to  speak  o’t,  mother,  and  the 
rear  no  out  since  I  broke  a  ring  wi’  my  ain  Willie  ! — 
Weel  hae  I  keepit  my  half  o’  it ;  and,  if  Willie  is  in  this 
world,  he’ll  hae  the  other  as  surely.” — ‘‘  I  trust  poor 
Willie  is  in  a  better  place,”  said  the  mother,  trying  to 
sigh  ;  “  and,  since  it  has  been  ordered  sae,  ye  maun  just 
settle  your  mind  to  take  honest  Maister  Binks  ;  he’s  rich, 
Mary,  my  dear  bairn,  and  he’ll  let  ye  want  for  naethiug.” 
— Riches  canna  buy  true  love,”  said  Mary.—**  But  they 
can  buy  things  that  will  last  a  hantle  langer,”  responded 
the  wily  mother  ;  **  so,  Mary,  ye  maun  take  him,  if  you 
would  hae  me  die  in  peace.  Y"e  ken  I  can  leave  you  but 
little — ^the  house  and  bit  garden  maun  gang  to  your  bro¬ 
ther,  and  his  wife  will  make  him  keep  a  close  hand ; — 
she’ll  soon  let  you  see  the  cauld  shouther.  Poor  relations 
are  unco  little  thought  o’ ;  so,  lassie,  as  ye  would  deserve 
ray  benison,  diiina  keep  simmering  it  and  wintering  it 
any  longer,  but  take  a  gude  offer  Avhen  it’s  made  ye.” — 

**  I’ll  no  hae  him  till  the  year  is  out,”  cried  Mary.  “  Wha 
kens  but  the  ship  may  cast  up  yet.” — “  I  fancy  we’ll  hae 
to  gie  ye  your  ain  gate  in  this  matter,”  replied  the  dame, 

“  mail’  especially  as  it  wants  but  three  weeks  to  the  year, 
and  we’ll  need  that  to  hae  ye  cried  in  the  kirk,  and  to 
get  a’ your  braws  ready.” — “  Oh,  mother,  mother,  I  ivish 
ye  would  let  me  die  !”  was  Mary’s  answer,  as  she  dung 
herself  down  on  her  little  bed. 

Delighted  at  having  extorted  Mary’s  consent  to  the 
marriage,  Dame  Seton  quickly  conveyed  the  happy  intel¬ 
ligence  to  her  son-in-law  elect,  a  wealthy  burgess  of  Dun¬ 
bar;  and  having  invited  Annot  Cameron,  Mary’s  cou¬ 
sin,  to  visit  them,  and  assist  her  in  cheering  the  sorrowful 
bride,  the  preparations  for  the  marriage  proceeded  in  due 
form. 

On  the  day  before  that  appointed  for  the  wedding,  as 
the  cousins  sat  together  arranging  the  simple  ornaments 
of  the  bridal  dress,  poor  Mary’s  feelings  could  no  longer 
he  restrained,  and  her  tears  fell  fast.  “  Dear  sake,  Mary, 
gieower  greeting,”  said  Annot ;  **  the  bonny  white  satin 
r>bbon  is  wringing  wet.” — **  Sing  her  a  canty  sang  to 
beep  up  her  heart,”  said  Dame  Seton. — **  I  canna  bide 
a  canty  saug  the  day,”  answered  Mary,  •'*  for  there’s  ane 
nnning  in  my  head  that  my  poor  Willie  made  ae  night  as 
sat  beneath  the  rowan-tree  outby  there,  and  when 
we  thought  we  were  to  gang  hand  in  hand  through  this 
Mearifu’  world,”  and  she  began  to  sing  in  a  low  voice. 

At  this  moment  the  door  of  the  dwelling  opened,  and 
^^''^"Complexioned  woman  entered,  and  saying, 
benison  on  a’  here,”  she  seated  herself  close  to  the 
and  lighting  her  pipe,  began  to  smoke,  to  the  great 
*^f  Dame  Seton.  “  Gude  wife,”  said  she, 
gruffly,  ye’re  spoiling  the  lassie’s  gown,  raising  such  a 
>  80  here’s  an  awmous  to  ye,  and  you’ll  just  gang  your 
We’re  unco  thrang  the  day.” — “  Nae  doubt,”  re- 
it**r  ^^^^paewife,  “  a  bridal  time  is  a  thrang  time,  but 
^  ould  be  a  heartsome  ane  too.”—**  And  hae  ye  the  ill 
^^^uers  to  say  it’s  otherwise?”  retorted  Dame  Seton  ; 
kin  without  anither  bidding ;  ye’re  raa- 

ya  **  f  ^  braws  as  black  as  coom.” — “  Will  ye  hae 

ortune  spaed,  my  bonny  May  ?”  said  the  woman,  as! 

Clary’s  hand.  **  Na,  na,”  answered  Mary,  “  I 
*  but  owev  weel  already,”—**  You’ll  be  married* 


soon,  my  bonny  lassie,”  said  the  sybil.  **  Hcclf, 
sirs,  that’s  piper’s  news,  I  trow,”  retorted  the  dame, 
with  great  contempt ;  **  can  ye  no  tell  us  something 
better  worth  the  hearing  ?” — “  Maybe  I  can,”  answered 
the  spaewife ;  **  what  would  you  think  if  I  were  to  tell 
you  that  your  daughter  keeps  the  half  o’  the  gold  ring 
she  broke  wi’  the  winsome  sailor  lad  near  her  heart  by 
night  and  by  day?” — **  Get  out  o’  my  house,  ye  tinkler  !?* 
cried  Dame  Seton,  in  wrath  ;  **  we  want  to  hear  nae  such 
clavers.”— **  Y^e  wanted  news,”  retorted  the  fortune-teller; 
**  and  I  trow  I’ll  gie  ye  mair  than  you’ll  like  to  heaK 
Ilarkye,  my  bonny  lassie,  ye’ll  be  married  soon,  but  no  to 
Jamie  Binks — here’s  an  anchor  in  the  palm  of  your  hand, 
as  plain  as  a  pikestaff.”—**  Awa  wi’  ye,  yeleeing  Egyptian 
that  ye  are,”  cried  Dame  Seton,  **  or  I’ll  set  the  dog  on 
ye,  and  I’ll  promise  ye  he’ll  no  leave  ae  dud  on  youi* 
back  to  mend  another.” — **  I  wadna  redd  yc  to  meddle 
wi*  me.  Dame  Seton,”  said  the  fortune-teller.  **  And  now, 
having  said  my  say,  and  wishing  ye  a  blithe  bridal.  I’ll 
just  be  stepping  awa and  ere  another  word  was  spoken*, 
the  gipsy  had  crossed  the  threshold. 

**  I’ll  no  marry  Jamie  Binks,”  cried  Mary,  wringing 
her  hands;  **  send  to  him,  mother,  and  tell  him  sae.”— 
**  The  sorrow  take  the  lassie,”  said  Dame  Seton,  **  would 
you  make  yoursell  and  your  friends  a  warld  wonder,  and 
a*  for  the  clavers  o*  a  leeing  Egyptian, — black  be  her  fit 
that  I  should  ban.” — **  Oh,  mother,  mother,”  cried  Mary, 
**  how  can  I  gie  ae  man  my  hand  when  another  has  my 
heart?” — **  Troth,  lassie,”  replied  her  mother,  **  a  living 
joe  is  better  than  a  dead  ane  ony  day  ;  but  whether 
Willie  be  dead  or  living,  yc  shall  be  Jamie  Binks’s  wife 
the  morn  ;  sae  take  nae  thought  o’  that  ill-deedy  body’s 
words,  but  gang  hen  the  house  and  dry  your  een,  and 
Annot  will  put  the  last  steek  in  your  bonny  white 
gown.” 

With  a  heavy  heart  Mary  saw  the  day  arrive  which 
was  to  seal  her  fate  ;  and  while  Dame  Seton  is  bustling 
about,  getting  every  thing  in  order  for  the  ceremony, 
which  was  to  be  performed  in  the  house,  we  shall  take 
the  liberty  of  directing  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
outside  passengers  of  a  stage-coach,  advancing  from  the 
south,  and  rapidly  approaching  Dunbar.  Close  behind 
the  coachman  was  seated  a  middle-aged  •substantial-look¬ 
ing  farmer,  with  a  round,  fat,  good-humoured  face,  and 
at  his  side  was  placed  a  handsome  young  sailor,  whose 
frank  and  jovial  manner,  and  stirring  tale  of  shipwreck 
and  captivity,  had  pleasantly  beguiled  the  way.  “  And 
what’s  taking  you  to  Dunbar  the  day,  Mr  Johnstone  ?” 
asked  the  coachman. — **  Just  a  wedding,  John,”  answer¬ 
ed  the  farmer ;  **  my  cousin,  Jamie  Binks,  is  to  be  mar¬ 
ried  the  night.”—**  He  has  been  a  wee  ower  laug  about 
it,”  said  the  coachman. — **  I’m  thinking,”  replied  the 
farmer,  **  it’s  no  the  poor  lassie’s  fault  that  the  wedding 
hasna  been  put  off  longer ;  they  say  that  bonny  Mary  has 
little  gude  will  to  her  new  joe.” — “  What  Mary  is  that 
you  are, speaking  about?”  asked  the  sailor.—**  Oh,  just 
bonny  Mary  Seton  that’s  to  be  marrietl  the  night,”  an¬ 
swered  the  farmer. — “  When?”  cried  the  sailor,  giving  a 
long  whistle. — **  I  doubt,”  said  the  farmer,  **  she’ll  be 
but  a  waefu’  bride,  for  the  sough  gangs  that  she  basua 
forgot  an  auld  joe  ;  but  ye  see  he  was  away  and  no  like 
to  come  back,  and  Jamie  Binks  is  weel  to  pass  in  the 
world,  and  the  mother,  they  say,  just  made  her  life  bitter 
till  the  poor  lassie  was  driven  to  say  she  would  take  him. 
It  is  no  right  in  the  mother,  but  folks  say  she  is  a  dour 
wife,  and  had  aye  an  ee  to  the  siller.” — **  Right !”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  young  sailor,  **  she  deserves  the  cat-o’-nlne- 
tails.” — **  Whisht,  whisht,  laddie,”  said  the  farmer; 
**  Preserve  us,  where  is  he  gaun  ?”  he  continued,  as  the 
youth  sprung  from  the  coach  and  struck  across  the  fields. 
— **  lie’ll  be  taking  the  short  cut  to  the  town,”  answered 
the  coachman,  giving  his  horses  the  whip.  The  coach 
whirled  rapidly  on,  and  the  farmer  was  soon  set  down  at 
Dame  Seton’s  dwelling,  where  the  whole  of  the  bridal 
party  was  assembled,  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  minister. 
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I  wish  the  minister  would  come,*’  said  Dame  Seton. 

We  must  open  the  window,”  answered  Annot,  “  for 
Mary  is  like  to  swarf  awa’.”  This  was  accordingly 
done ;  and,  as  Mary  sat  close  by  the  window,  and  gasp¬ 
ing  for  breath,  an  unseen  hand  threw  a  small  package 
into  her  lap.  “  Dear  sirs,  Mary,”  said  Dame  Seton, 
**  open  up  the  bit  parcel,  bairn  ;  it  will  be  a  present  frae 
your  uncle  Sandie;  it’s  a  quecr-like  way  o’  gieing  it,  but 
he  ne’er  does  things  like  ony  ither  body.”  The  bridal 
guests  gathered  round  Mary  as  she  slowly  undid  fold 
after  fold.  “  Hech  !”  said  Dame  Seton,  “  it  maun  be 
something  very  precious,  to  be  in  such  sma’bouk.”  The 
words  were  scarcely  uttered,  when  the  half  of  a  gold 
ring  lay  in  Mary’s  hand.  “  Where  has  this  come  frae  ?” 
exclaimed  Mary,  wringing  her  hands ;  has  the  dead 
risen  to  upbraid  me?” — “  No,  Mary,  but  the  living  has 
come  to  claim  you,”  cried  the  young  sailor,  as  he  vaulted 
through  the  open  window,  and  caught  her  in  his  arms. 
“  Oh,  Willie,  Willie,  where  hae  ye  been  a’  this  weary 
time  ?”  exclaimed  Mary,  while  the  tears  fell  on  her  pale 
cheek.  “  That’s  a  tale  for  another  day,”  answered  the 
sailor ;  I  can  think  of  nothing  but  joy,  while  J  haud 
you  to  my  breast,  which  you  will  never  leave  mair.” — 
“  There  will  be  twa  words  to  that  bargain,  my  joe,”  re¬ 
torted  Dame  Seton  ;  “  let  go  my  bairn,  and  gang  awa’ 
wi’  ye ;  she’s  trysted  to  be  this  honest  man’s  wife,  and 
his  wife  she  shall  be.” — “  Na,  iia,  mistress,”  said  the 
bridegroom,  “  I  hae  nae  broo  o’  wedding  another  man’s 
joe  ;  since  Willie  Fleming  has  her  heart,  he  may  e’en  take 
her  hand  for  me.” — “  Gude  safe  us,”  cried  the  farmer, 
shaking  the  young  sailor  by  the  hand,  “  little  did  I  ken 
wba  I  was  speaking  to  on  the  top  of  the  coach.  I  say, 
gude  wife,”  he  continued,  “  ye  maun  just  let  Willie  take 
her,  nae  good  e’er  yet  came  of  crossing  true  love.” — 
Deed,'  that’s  a  truth,”  was  answered  by  several  bonny 
bride’s-maids.  Dame  Seton,  being  deserted  by  her  allies, 
and  finding  the  stream  running  so  strongly  against  her, 
at  length  gave  an  unwilling  consent  to  the  marriage  of 
the  lovers,  which  was  celebrated  amidst  general  rejoicings ; 
and,  at  the  request  of  his  bride,  W^'iHie,  on  his  wedding 
day,  attired  himself  in  the  clothes  which  the  moths  had 
so  considerately  spared  for  the  happy  occasion.  i 


them,  much  better  defined  in  their  outline,  although  none 
of  them  of  such  ample  dimensions.  Many  of  the  slate 
clay  roofs  of  the  working  seams  of  coal  exhibit  a  beautiful 
variety  and  profusion  of  very  perfect  indentations  of 
vegetable  remains,  superior  to  anything  we  have  elsewher 
seen.  ^ 

The  coal  field  of  Mid-Lothian  may  be  represented  as 
lying  in  a  basin,  or  valley,  with  its  two  extremities  to 
the  north  and  south,  resting  on  the  Salisbury  Ci*ae 
greenstone ;  and  the  Soutra  and  Morpeth  range  of  grey, 
wacke  and  greenstone.  The  coal  and  its  accompanying 
strata  rest  on  the  magnesian  limestone  as  its  base.  This 
latter,  to  the  south,  diverges  into,  or  rests  on,  the  tertian 
old  red  sandstone,  betwixt  Pathhoad  and  Soutra ;  and  that 
again  on  the  secondary  greenstone  and  grey- wacke  of 
that  range.  The  limestone  base  diverges  to  the  north, 
into  the  sandstone  of  the  Craigmiller  range,  and  that 
rests  on  the  secondary  rocks  of  the  Salisbury  Crag. 
Throughout  this  range  the  coal  and  its  concomitants  assume 
a  varied,  undulated,  and  waving  outline — always  doping, 
or  bursting  out  towards  the  intervening  hills.  Its  angle 
of  declination  in  the  valleys  varies  from  its  angle  of  eleva¬ 
tion  towards  the  hills  ;  but  it  is  seldom  above  30  degrees, 
and  seldom  below  lo,  except  in  the  central  part  of  the 
basin,  in  the  Buccleuch  lands.  It  there  assumes  a  Hatter 
position — its  dip  may  be  8  or  10  degrees.  From  the 
position  of  the  coal,  and  its  concomitants  rising  at  all 
points  to  the  summits  of  the  hills,  any  mine  driven  level 
would,  if  continued  a  sufficient  length,  completely  en¬ 
circle  the  hill,  and  end  again  at  its  starting  point. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  about  this  tree  is 
its  vertical  position.  With  a  few  exceptions,  these  re¬ 
mains  have  been  found  lying  parallel  to  the  strata.  The 
position  of  the  Craigleith  and  Xewbattle  trees  seem  U» 
indicate  that  they  remain  in  situ  where  they  have  grown. 
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DISCOVERED  IN  THE  COAL  MINES  BELONGING  TO  THE  MARQUIS 
OF  LOTHIAN,  IN  THE  PARISH  OP  NEWBATTLE. 


J3i/  James  Miller, 
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The  tree  was  found  by  the  workmen  while  piercing 
the  Strata  in  a  horizontal  or  level  line,  and  has  only  been 
uncovered  the  height  of  the  mine,  t.e.  about  6%  feet.  It 
has  been  ascertained  with  mathematical  precision,  that  it 
is  exactly  23  fathoms  beneath  the  surface.  It  traverses 
the  inclination  of  the  strata  nearly  at  right  angles — 
about  6  inches  in  the  feet  off  the  perpendicular  line. 
The  base  of  the  5\i  feet  shown  in  the  mine  is  4^2  feet 
diameter,  tapering  in  a  conical  form,  as  represented,  to 
3  feet  at  the  top.  When  discovered  by  the  miners,  was 
found  embedded  in  stone,  with  a  coaly  incrustation,  sur¬ 
rounding  it. 

In  the  neighbouring  quafries  n  great  variety  of  similar 
specifnens  havo  frooi  time  to  tune  been  found  ;  many  of 


The  Theatre  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  an  incomplete  and 
unsatisfactory  amusement.  When  we  read  Shakspeare, 
our  imagination  bodies  out  his  characters,  and  places  them 
in  real  scenes.  When  we  see  him  on  the  stage,  we  arc 
at  the  mercy  not  only  of  the  principal  performers,  but  of 
the  most  w’retched  supernumerary.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  stage  has  this  advantage,  that  the  bodily  presence  of 
the  actors  brings  out  many  points,  which  might  have 
escaped  us  in  glancing  our  eye  along  the  page.  On  tbe 
w’hole,  therefore,  we  must  be  friends  with  our  old  ta- 
vourite  haunt,  and  confess  that,  wdth  all  its  drawbacks— 
and  the  best  of  human  institutions  are  not  without  them— 
we  are  deeply  indebted  to  it. 

This  reflection  affords  a  good  hint  relative  to  the  best 
style  of  theatrical  criticism.  Too  much  must  not  be  de¬ 
manded,  and  too  little  must  not  be  thankfully  received. 
We  must  remember  that  a  perfect  company  is  out  of  the 
question,  and  be  thankful  for  respectable  actors,  while  we 
cherish  those  of  talent.  The  business  of  the  theatrical 
critic  is,  in  his  capacity  of  regular  attendant,  to  watch 
over  the  interests  of  occasional  theatre-goers.  His  dutj 
is,  while  doing  all  justice  to  the  merits  of  the  actoi, 
to  check  every  the  most  trifling  fault,  either  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual  performers,  or  in  the  general  arrangenieiits,  m 
order  that  those  to  whom  the  theatre  is  a  rare  recurring 
holyday,  may  find  every  thing  us  perfect  as  possible,  an 
be  induced  to  shorten  the  intervals  between  their  visits. 
At  the  same  time,  he  must  avoid  hurting  the  feelings  nf 
the  interests  of  the  performers,  by  demanding  too  . 
lie  has  no  right  to  show  off  his  superior  cleverness  an 
knowledge  at  their  expense.  By  this,  w’e  would  . 
understood  to  recommend  leniency  to  a  positively 
actor.  The  moment  such  a  one  shows  his  face,  d  ii 
charity  to  put  him  out  of  pain  at  once.  . 

Impressed  with  these  convictions,  do  we  assiiiMP' ^  ^ 
office,  which  has  been  left  vacant  ever  since  the  niystcrk>‘ 
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*  hinjr  of  Cerberus,  “  with  a  melodious  twang, 
behind  him  a  strong  smell  of  brimstone.”  The 
1^^'n-Room,  wonderstruck  at  his  minute  acquaintance 
^Uall  their  doings,  and  the  sagacity  of  all  his  criticisms, 
Td  long  come  to  the  conclusion  that  “  the  devil  was  in  him 
d  when  they  learn  this  strange  event,  they  may  perhaps 
^ttriUuto  to  hina  a  closer  connexion,  verging  on  identity, 
*  jjli  that  very  respectable  person.  The  commencement 
four  career  is  nearly  coeval  with  that  of  the  new  patent, 
^nd  happens,  at  least,  before  the  company  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  in  all  its  departments.  It  would  be  gross  flattery 
to  call  it  a  good  one  as  it  stands.  It  needs  both  filling 
D  and  weeding ;  and  some  of  the  most  talented  among 
them  will  be  nothing  the  worse  of  a  little  drilling.  But, 
in  regard  to  this  requisite,  they  need  not  be  in  the  least 

_ with  the  Manager  behind  the  scenes,  and  with 

us  before  them,  they  shall,  please  the  pigs  !  have  no  lack 
of  that.  Of  this,  however,  we  can  assure  them,  that  our 
criticisms,  though  unceremonious,  shall  be  offered  in  a 
friendly  spirit ;  and  we  believe  that,  with  ottcasional 
bickerings,  such  as  become  friends,  we  shall  drag  on  as 
pleasant  a  sort  of  a  cat-and-dog  life  together,  as  can  be 
expected  between  a  bird  of  prey  and  those  he  is  born  to 
prey  upon.  We  shall  have  ample  time  to  pay  our  re¬ 
spects  to  our  resident  friends  hereafter — although  we  do 
not  intend  to  keep  company  so  long  with  them  as  the 
“  Bottle  Imp”  pleasantly  proposes  to  our  namesake — so 
they  must  not  be  offended  if  we  this  week  devote  onr 
attentions  principally  to  the  stranger. 

We  have  long  liked  Young,  and  never  more  than  now 
that  we  are  about  to  lose  him.  lie  and  Charles  Kemble 
are  the  only  remaining  representatives  of  a  school  of 
actors,  who  had  already  begun  to  die  out  xvhen  we  first 
became  play-goers — who  live  in  our  remembrance  with 
all  the  freshness  and  brightness  of  childhood’s  recollec¬ 
tions — who  are  to  us  floating  half-way  betwixt  the  legends 
and  the  realities  of  the  stage,  with  all  the  distinctness  of 
the  one  and  all  the  imagined  glory*  of  the  other.  And 
now  the  stronger  of  these  two  remaining  links  which 
bind  us  to  a  prouder  age,  is  about  to  be  torn  from  us.  We 
feel  deeply  the  loss  even  of  a  commonplace  actor— it  is  as 
if  a  book  had  crumbled  to  dust,  or  a  favourite  statue  been 
broken.  It  is  not  a  mere  man  who  dies,  but  the  creations  i 
of  the  poet  embodied  in  him,  which  we  had  fancied  must 
long  outlast  us.  How  much  more  then  must  this  be  the 
case,  when  one  retires,  around  whom  genius  has  shed  her 
‘‘niiobling  spell,  and  whose  private  worth  and  urbanity 
have  completed  the  charm  ?  We  pay  this  tribute  to  Young 
•*it  is  no  lip-homage,  but  the  honest  feelings  of  our  heart. 

As  yet  we  have  only  seen  him  in  Hamlet,  Don  Felix, 
and  Beverley — but  we  must  see  liim  as  a  Roman  before 
he  goes.  There  arc  other  Hamleta,  as  far  as  Hamlet  can 
^  acted,  other  Dons,  and  other  Beverleijs,  but  when  he 
is  gone,  the  last  of  the  Romans  has  left  us.  We  must 
^  him  too  as  lago — his  masterpiece.  But  let  us  look, 
m  the  meantime,  to  what  we  have  seen. 

His  Hamid,  kept  the  house  in  more  breathless  attention 
than  we  have  witnessed  this  winter.  When  those  disturbers 
of  all  scenic  illusion — the  liveried  removers  of  chairs  and 
tables — made  their  appearance,  instead  of  being  greeted 
ii^ith  a  general  roar,  as  usual,  they  excited  only  one  soli- 
laugh,  which  was  instantly  repressed  by  a  deep,  I 
^^'*8t  hush.  Hamlet  is  so  perfectly  a  creature  apart 
om  all  coherences  of  time  and  place,  that  we  did  not 
**  age  at  all.  Then,  he  has  by  long  practice 

e  himself  so  completely  master  of  all  the  points,  that 
jot  ing  was  lost.  There  was  just  enough  of  energy,  the 
•gnity  of  the  prince,  and  the  urbanity  of  the  gentleman. 

IS  manly  and  graceful  avowal  that  he  had  wronged 
ought  to  have  saved  him.  The  most  striking 
111  his  performance  were  : — his  manner  of  recei- 
the  ghost’s  tale— the  scene  at  the  play — the  inter- 
^1*  mother — and  the  churchyard  scene.  We 
discover  two  erroneous  readings  in  the  course 
*  evening,  Oh  my  prophetic  soul !  my  uncle”— 


was  given  as  a  triumphant  appeal  to  his  informant :  it 
ought  to  have  been  uttered  as  an  involuntary  groan  at 
finding  the  black  suspicion,  against  which  he  had  com¬ 
bated,  confirmed.  Ilis  directions  to  the  player  were 
given  with  the  emphasis  of  one  who,  belonging  to  the 
profession,  thinks  them  all  important:  not  with  the  ease 
of  a  gentleman,  who  throws  them  out  casually,  and  with 
a  certain  degree  of  indifference. 

Don  Felix  was  a  more  trying  character — youth  is 
there  all  but  indispensable  in  the  actor.  But  the  man  of 
genius  and  the  practised  performer  rose  superior  to  the 
difficulty,  although  occasionally  the  careless  lounge  struck 
us  as  betraying  that  want  of  elasticity  it  was  intended  to 
conceal.  The  most  triumphant  scene  was  that  of  his 
quarrel  with  Colonel  Britton,  The  haughty  air  at  his 
first  introduction,  occasioned  by  tlie  tidings  Lissardo  has 
just  brought  him, — the  eager  listening  to  the  Colonel's 
thoughtless  disclosures,— the  forced  laugh,— the  peevish 
contortion,— the  final  explosion  of  rage,  hati*ed,  and 
revenge— bore  the  audience  triumphantly  along,  and 
were  succeeded  by  loud  and  prolonged  applause. 

It  is  no  slight  consideration  that  leads  us  to  see  the 
“  Gamester.”  For  the  matter  of  entertainment,  we  had 
almost  as  soon  make  one  among  the  intellectual  crowd 
that  gathers  to  see  a  hanging-match,  or,  what  is  perhaps 
a  still  more  appropriate  simile,  a  man  broke  upon  the 
wheel.  True  tragedy  should  stir  up  all  the  emotions  of 
the  heart ;  but  the  pitiful  aim  of  this  drama  is  limited  to 
the  exciting  of  tears.  Now,  of  all  the  emotions  of  our 
nature,  the  grief  and  pain  which  find  vent  in  t^'ars  are 
the  most  enfeebling,  and  the  most  unredeemedly  painful. 
The  “  (jamester”  afflicts  us  with  one  petty,  paltry  misery 
after  another,  unredeemed  by  any  gleam  of  poetry  or 
heroic  endurance.  It  is  no  small  compliment,  then,  that 
we  pay  to  Y^oung,  when  we  say,  that  in  as  far  as  his 
character  is  concerned,  he  entirely  overcame  the  disgust 
with  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  the  play* 
He  stood  before  us  a  man  and  a  gentlemen,  the  victim 
and  the  sport  of  powerful  and  conflicting  passions.  In 
general,  these  were  expressed  by  low,  broken  tones,  and 
suppressed  shudderings,  which  convulsed  his  frame.  It 
was  the  struggle  of  an  impetuous  nature  with  a  deter¬ 
mined  will,  schooled  in  the  restraints  of  polished  society. 
But  when  he  gave  way — as  in  the  scene  where  he  enters 
with  Stuklnj,  after  having  lost  every  thing  at  the  gaming¬ 
table— his  energy  was  overpowering.  It  was  terrible  to 
see  him  hurry  away,  eager  for  irrevocable  ruin. 

Have  we  omitted  any  thing  we  wished  to  say  ?  Yes. 
It  is  not  often  that  we  can  get  over  the  feeling  that  the 
scenery  is  mere  pasteboard  and  canvass.  We  could  more 
easily  fancy  a  dingy  wall  to  be  forests,  towns,  and  towers. 
But  Young’s  Hamlet  effected  this  wonder.  Caught 
within  his  spell,  the  walls  seemed  to  recede,  and  assume 
the  reality  of  what  they  merely  represented. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  room  for  the  other  perform¬ 
ers  at  this  bout. 

Alfred. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY^ 


THEY  MET  NO  MORE  ! 

By  Gertrude, 

*Tis  many  an  eve  since  they  two  met 
In  love  beside  that  stream,— 

Behind  the  hill  the  sun  had  set 
So  calm— I  see  its  glory  yet. 

As  in  a  dream  ! 

Oh  !  lovely  was  the  silent  scene,— 

They  gazed— but  words  were  none  j 
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A  single  star  in  hearen  serene, 

Shone  like  a  solitary  queen, 

'  Pale,  pensive,  lone. 

They  paused  beside  a  ruin  grey. 

That  on  the  wave  look’d  down  ; 

Its  mouldering  turrets  mirror’d  lay. 
Fantastic  in*  their  green  decay. 

With  wild  flowers  grown ! 

All  silence  round — but  soft  and  low 
A  voice  of  sweetness  broke 
Upon  the  hush,  like  music’s  flow 
To  weary  hearts  oppress’d  with  woe,-— 
’Twas  Zilla  spoke ; 

Thy  land,  beloved !  is  o’er  the  sea, 
Where  thy  brave  fathers  sleep. 

And  thou  must  wander  far  from  me ! 

Ah !  when  I  bid  farewell  to  thee, 

I  cannot  weep ! 

**  Oh  !  think  what  I  to  thee  have  given. 
All,  all  I  value  dear*— 

A  heart  whose  faith  is  fix’d  as  heaven. 
Eternal  as  yon  star  of  even. 

Now  burning  clear ! 

**  Even  as  the  flower  will  droop  and  die, 
When  light  and  heat  are  taken, — 

My  soul,  that  beats  in  youth  so  high. 
Would  wither  swift  and  silently. 

By  thee  forsaken ! 

‘‘  We  part !— and  life  is  link’d  with  death, 
*Tis  sure  alone— to  die ! 

An  hour  may  stop  the  warmest  breath, 
And  all  we  love  at  last  beneath 
The  turf  must  lie  ! 

We  part ! — but  shall  we  meet  again 
On  this  green  earth  as  now  ? 

How  many  days  and  nights  of  pain 
Before  that  hour  may  fling  their  stain 
On  thy  young  brow  ! 

We  part !  we  part ! — I  know  no  more— . 
We  see  not  future  years  ; 

But,  oh  !  may  we,  when  life  is  o’er. 
Together  tread  that  blessed  shore 
Unknown  to  tears !” 

One  moment  on  the  deepening  sky 
]  Young  Albert,  fix’d  his  look. 

And  then,  methought,  his  starlike  eye 
A  light  as  from  the  throne  on  high 
All  glorious  look ! 

**  Oh  !  Zilla,  the  omniscient  Lord 
Of  heaven  and  earth  and  sea. 

To  whom  our  prayers  so  oft  we’ve  pour’d, 
Now  looks  from  where  he  dwells  adored, 
On  thee  and  me  ! 

*•  Even  as  the  page  of  nature  lies 
Outspread  to  mortal  sight, 

Our  souls  are  open  to  His  eyes, _ 

With  Him  whose  home  is  in  the  skies, 
There  is  no  night ! 

While  rocks  endure  in  ocean  wide, 

And  stars  rise  o’er  the  sea, 

No  dearer  joy — no  purer  pride-^ 

This  heart  can  own — whate’er  betide— 

‘  '  Than  loving  thee !” 


*  He  ceased :  and  with  a  kindred  glow 
Of  hope,  and  faith,  and  love. 
Beside  that  streamlet’s  gentle  flow, 

I  saw  them  kneel  in  silence  low 
To  heaven  above ! 


They  met  no  more !  He  fought  and  died 
Upon  his  native  shore  ; 

And  she,  his  young  and  hapless  bride, 
Died  too— •her  warrior’s  grave  beside.— 
They  met  no  moye  I 


LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


In  the  press,  Vol.  I.  of  a  “  Complete  History'  of  the  Christian 
Church,”  translated  from  the  German  of  Dr  Augustus  Neander,of 
Berlin,  under  the  inspection  of  the  author,  by  the  Rev.  Jame> 
Hamilton ;  with  a  preface,  and  roi)ious  notes,  and  illustrations, 
furnished  to  the  translator  by  Dr  Neander  himself. 

TTie  author  of  “  The  Nineteenth  Century,”  announces  a  now 
novel  under  the  name  of  “  At  Home  and  Abroad.” 

Illustrations  of  the  rarer  plants  contained  in  the  Herbarium 
collected  by  Dr  Horstield  in  the  island  of  Java,  selected  and  do. 
scribed  by  Robert  Brown,  Esq.,  are  about  to  be  published. 

Speedily  Avill  be  published,  a  poem,  in  three  cantos,  entitled, 
“  Fitz-Raymond,  or  the  Rambler  on  the  Rhine,”  a  metrico.politi. 
cal  sketch  of  past  and  present  times  j  written  during  an  e.xcur. 
sion  in  1830. 

The  lovers  of  Ornithology  will,  we  are  sure,  rejoice  to  learn 
that  Mr  Rennie,  author  of  “  Insect  Architecture,”  will  publish, 
in  the  course  of  this  month,  a  second  edition  of  Montagu’s  Ornitho. 
logical  Dictionary,  enlarged  and  modified  according  to  the  late«t 
improvements  of  the  science.  We  have  seen  some  of  the  wood¬ 
cuts  intended  to  illustrate  this  work,  and  incline  to  think  them 
equal,  in  truth,  to  those  of  Bewick,  and  much  finer  and  clearer  iu 
the  engraving. 

We  are  requested  to  inform  such  ladies  and  gentlemen  as  cod. 
template  a  tour  through  Wales  during  the  ensuing  summer,  that 
Leigh’s  Guide  through  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  and  Roberts' 
Welsh  Interpreter,  have  just  been  published,  and  are  much  at 
their  service  for  con-si-der-a-ti-on. 

It  is  estimated  tliat  there  are  above  fifteen  hundred  learned  ami 
scientific  societies  in  the  world ;  above  half  of  which  are  tH’cupIed 
in  the  encoiiragemcnt  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  coimncriv. 

Edixbiiroh. — The  Professional  Society  of  Musicians  have  an- 
nounced  their  intention  to  give  a  Morning  Convert.— Tahl^ur 
have  been  quite  fashionable  at  evening  ])arties  this  winter. 
are  very  fond  of  Tableaux.  They  gratify  the  vanity  of  the  jH‘r- 
formers,  and  strike  the  rest  of  tin*  company  with  ennui.  The  most 
successful  Tableau  of  the  season  has  been  that  u'hich  was  got  up 
under  the  special  countenance  of  the  Lord  Provost  on  Monday 
night.  Tlie  performers  gave,  with  great  effect,  Retsch's  heau- 
tiful  illustration  of  Giiy  Mannering : 

“  Gin  by  pailfuls,  wine  in  rivers, 

I  Dash  the  window-gla.ss  to  shivers.” 

I  London. — Ridgway  has  published  the  majority  and  minority  on 

!  the  Reform  Question,  in  black  and  red  ink  :  Hewlett  and  Brimmer 
have  given  them  iu  black  and  gold. — Hummel,  the  celebrated 
musician,  is  to  visit  us  in  the  lattc*r  end  of  this  month-^bout 

•  the  same  time  that  Paganini  is  expected. — All  last  week, 

•  Rooms  in  Pall  Mall  were  crow<led  with  the  curious  to  view  t  e 

splendid  collection  of  books,  the  property  of  the  Dm-hess  de  Bern. 
'They  are  splendidly — perhaps  too  gaudily  bound.  The 
were  the  principal  attraction,  tliey  contain  specimens  of  ^1  ^ 

most  celebrated  French  artists.  To  us  they  seem  as  inferior  o 
our  own,  in  power  and  truth  to  nature,  as  they  are  superior  m 
the  choice  of  subjects.  The  collection  of  works  on  natural 

is  extremely  valuable. — The  Queen  has  resrularly  attended 
Wednesday  lectures  delivered  by  the  Bishop  of  London  m 
James’s  Church.  For  the  benefit  of  the  curious  in  these 
we  subjoin  the  account  of  the  dress  worn  by  her  Majesty 
Wednesday : — “  A  bhu  k  velvet  pelisse,  trimmed  with  swansdow^ 
and  a  white  bonnet  with  a  plume  of  feather.«<.”— The 
Commons  was  so  crowded  during  the  discussion  of  the  ^ 
bill,  that  the  roof  was  crowded  with  the  wnves  and 
members  striving  to  hear  or  see  something  through  the 
tors. 
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